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Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes open genes education, and pre- 
pares for col. 

J. EUGENE BAKER Lp 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 5 ?7?"¢tPa/s. 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For Catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND,N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


| The Seaton 





under the care of Fnends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endownment 
For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N o Wi 





Chelten. Hills Boarding and 
Day School. 


A sma!l number of boarding pupils. 2oth 
year. September 25, 1901. 


ANNIE HEACOCK, 
CLARA J. MACNaIR, 


Wyncote, Pa. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


\ Principals. 





WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrrR.s. 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill 


ioe miles north of New York City. 
Per Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappequa, New York. New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
iation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
ladividual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington . Friends’ “School, 


For Boarpinc anv Day Purits oF Botu Sexgs. 
Wear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
sourse of study. Students p ed for college or coy 
tess. The home-like surroundings make it es 
mtractive to boarding pupils. Students admitt a 
yer there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or "Jenkin: town, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


THE AQUARILLE, 





Accommodates 
100 guests. 
Witpwoop, N. J. 
Pleasantly situated within 20ofeetof beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu. | 
J. ALFRED BARTRAM, 
Owner and Manager. 
: Kept by Friends. 
The Driftwood, Peitely Locaaed. 


Ocean City, N, J. 
For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 
Sixth and Wesley Avenues. 


oO Sixth hts. 
The Eversea, es 
627 Wes.ey Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 
Special rates during June and September. 
AMY I. GARRETT. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centrat Av:.., Ocgan City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Home comforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


OPEN ALL THE Year 


Oczan Env oF TENNESSEE sive. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heateo sun parlor, home-like 





and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON 


The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 





Booxier 
Marian. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Open Fifth Month 1. 


CONGRESS COTTAGE, |” 


Cor. Massachusetts and Pacific Avenues, 
ATLANTIC CITY,N. J. 


RACHEL R. HOLT, 
3altimore, Md. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


Near the beach. 
Home comforts. 








The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house,at rsth and Race Streets each Seventh- 
day after Seventh month 1, 1go1, from 10 a.m.to 1 p.m. 
Correspondence should be addressed to LOUIS B. 
AMBLER, Supt., Y. F. A. Building, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. ROOMS WITH PRI- 
Pan - A MePiCaN. vate family. Within easy 
walking distance of the mainentrance. $1.00 per person. 
MRS. C. M. HAMPTON, 116 Congress Street 


Buck Hill Falls Notes. 


LOTS AGAIN. 


S in most cases the ownership of lots at Buck Hill 
Fails is now a matter of public record, the deeds 
having been recorded at Stroudsburg, the county seat of 
Monroe county, there seems no impropriety in printing 
a list of those who have taken lots 


Except where noted each person has taken one lot. 


Mary Schofield Ash, Philadelphia. 

Sarah J. Ash, Philadelphia 

Anna A. Atkinson, Three Tuns, Pa 

Pres. William W. Birdsall, Swarthn nore, Pa., 2 
Morgan Bunting, Darby, Pa. 

5. Robinson Coale, Riverton, N. J 

+ Watson Craft, Ambier, Pa. 

Charles P. Early, Merchantville, N. J 
William H. Gaskill, Philadelphia 

Anna M. Grahame, Germantown, Pa 
George H. Grahame, Germantown, Pa 
Dr. klizabeth W. Griscom, Dover, N. J 
Frank P. Harned, Merchantville, N. J 
Annie and Helen R. Hillborn, Swarthmore, Pa 
Ruth Hood, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Robert M janney, Philadelphia, 2 
Charles F. Jenkins, Germantown, Pa., 2 
Howard M. Jenkins, Gwynedd, Pa., 2 
Marie C. Jenkins, Germantown, Pa., 2 
William B. Off, Philadelphia. 

Harry T. Paiste, Philadelphia. 

Charies Paxson, Swarthmore, Pa., 5 
Caroline t. Perot, Germantown, Pa 
Martha Schofield, Aiken, S. C. 

Lydia A. Schofield, Philadelphia 

Clara A. Shrigiey, Lansdowne, Pa.. 2 
Dr. Wm. W. Speakman, See enen, Pa., 3. 
George W. Strattan, Altoona, Pa 

Dr. James Tyson, Pp a 

Willis W. Vail, Plainfield, N. J. 

Emma Speakman “ ebster, P hiladelphia, 
George F. White, Lansdowne, Pa 


For information in regard to the sale of lots in the 
Friendly Settlement at Buck Hill Falls, address 


CHARLES F. Jenkins, Sec’y and Treas., 
BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
1024 Race Street, Philad’a. 


HE MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOUSE, 2 MILES 
from Wernersville, Pa.,is the highest and most 
beautifully located house, on a spur of the South Moun- 
tain. No chronic invalids received. Reference, R. B 
Nicholson, Camden, N. J. Address Dr. J.D. MOYER, 
Mountain Sunset P. O., Pa 


AccouN TANT, EXPERIENCED, DESIRES 

engagement as "bookkeeper or any position requiring 
trustworthiness and ability. J.C. HANCOCK, 1932 
Girard Avenue 


‘N OPPORTUNITY OFFERED FOR A YOU XG 

man to learn the farming and dairying business, 

successfully taking care - stock, crops, keeping ac- 
counts, etc Address C OUNTRY, Cheyney, Pa. 


"TWENTY -FIVE CENTS WILL BE PAID FOR 
one copy of Women’s Extracts, Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, 1842. J. M. TRUMAN, Jr., 1500 Race St. 





XPERIENCED AND POPULAR TEACHER 
wishes position in schoo: to teach Grammar and 
Rhetoric. Address No 195 INTELLIGENCER Office. 
ANTED. —LADY WISHES POSITION IN 
school or institution by Ninth month. Can do 
almost anything, from housekee oe to sewing. A 
Friend. Address No. 200, this Offic 


ANTED.—BY A YOUNGLADY G RADUATE 
of Stuart’s Business College, Trenton, N. J., 
wal as stenographer and typewriter. Apply to Elma 
{. Walton, Taylorsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
VV/ANTED. —BY A FRIEND, A POSITION . AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elder! y lady 
Address No. 187, this Office. 


PPERMAN ENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
t.soaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
ISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED. ) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 

fo those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


Susscairrions may Bacin at any Time. 

WEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Grvexw. Wepo wot “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 4 cents per line each 
tasertion, fivetimes. For longer insertion reduced rates 
which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N.W Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
%,* Tacernons No. 1-33-55. 
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Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te. 
CarRPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

Teeme Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charlies W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } p): 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Sense, f Philadelphia, Pa. 





Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 








William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th Street, (qth door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
Stantiy on #@ At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philadelphia, Pa 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


| Telephone 2-29-38-D. sane 
S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A 








WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Well Appointed Dining Room 
Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 
Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 
Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


ROOMS : 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


THE Boss—‘‘ If we are to retain your 
services, Mr. Lambkin, you must take 
more care of your appearance. You look 
as if you hadn't shaved for a week.’’ The 
Clerk—‘‘ But, sir, 1 am growing a beard."’ 
The Boss—‘‘ That's noexcuse. You must 
do that sort of thing out of business hours. "’ 
—[Glasgow Evening Times. ] 


A Scorcu lad ina military school went 
up with a drawing of Venice, which he 
had just finished, to show it tothe master. 
Observing that he had printed the name 
under it with two n’s (Vennice), the master 
said, ‘‘ Don't you know there’s only one 
hen in Venice?’’ ‘Only one hen in 
Venice !’’ exclaimed young Sandy with 
astonishment, ‘‘ I'm thinking they'll no 
have mony eggs, then.’’—[Progressive 
Age. } 


THis mixed metaphor is attributed to 
an English clergyman : ‘‘ The young men 
of England are the backbone of the British 
empire. What we must do is to train that 
backbone and bring it to the front."’ A 
member of Parliament was responsible 
for the following : ‘‘ Even if you carried 
these peddling little reforms, it would only 
be like a flea-bite in the ocean.’’— 
[London Academy. } 


MABEL (stroking kitten, a new present) : 
‘* Mother, Kitty’s so hot! Ought she to 
sit so near the fire?’ (Kitten purrs.) 
‘¢ Oh, mother, listen! She's beginning to 
boil !’’—[From Punch. } 


Yearly Meetings. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, Ohio, 
Eighth month 19. (Ministers and Elders, 17th. ) 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem, Ohio, Eighth 
month 26. (Ministers and Elders, 24th.) 


Illinois Yearly Meeting, Clear Creek, Ill., Ninth 
month 16. (Ministers and Elders, 14th. ) 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Tenth month 28. 
(Ministers and Elders, 26th.) 





Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philedelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 
DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 

1420 Chestnut Street, 

Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 





OFFICEs: 





Law, Scrmnce, " 
Convexyion | STENOGRAPHER 


War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 D. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St.,Germant’n. Phone 96-07 W. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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Establishea 1844. oa 
The Journal, 1873. 


NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XXXI. 

Doss not the belief in the fatherhood of God carry 
with tt a belief in the brotherhood of man? And from 
the relation of brotherhood can proceed the only true 
charity—a-charity which means, not the bare gift with- 
out the giver, but the gift clothed and beautified by the 
giver’s own time and labor and love. 

WivuiAM I. Hutt. 


From his paper, ‘‘ The Fatherhood of God,’’ at the Chau- 
tauqua Conference, Igoo. 


ONLY A DAY AT A TIME. 


ONLY a day atatime! There never may be a to-morrow ; 
Only a day at a time, and that we can live, we may know ! 

The trouble we cannot bear is only the trouble we borrow, 
And the trials which never come are thetrials which fret 


us so. 


Only a step atatime! It may be the angels bend o’er us. 
To bear us above the stones which wound our feet by the 
way ; 
The step that is hardest of all is not the one just before us, 
And the path we dread the most may be smoothed another 
day. — Selected. 


THE VALUE OF ETHICAL IDEALS IN 
AMERICAN POLITICS. 


Address of Wayne MacVeagh, (Attorney-General of the Un.ted 
States in the Cabinet of President Garfield), before the Society of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, at Harvard University, Mass., Sixth month 27, Igo1. 

(Continued from last week.) 


Ir is not at all necessary to take an alarmist view of 
the problems awaiting solution here in order to insist 
upon the practical and commerical value of the ethical 
ideals which have heretofore stood the nation in such 
good stead. Macaulay was not a profound student 
of comparative politics, and his well-known prophecy 
of the evil days which await the republic need not 
greatly disquiet us, although part of his prophecy has 
already been verified by the result. But Mr. Webster 
was a wise statesman, perhaps our wisest, and a.pro- 
found student of our system of government, and he 
has left for our instruction this grave and weighty 
warning : 

‘‘ The freest government,” he says, ‘‘ would not be 
acceptable if the tendency of the laws was to create 
a rapid accumulation of property in few hands, and 
to render the great mass of the population dependent 
and penniless. In the nature of things, those 
who have not property and see their neighbors possess 
much more than they think them to need cannot be 
favorable to laws made for the protection of property. 
When this class becomes numerous it grows clamor- 
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ous. It looks upon property as its prey and plunder 
and is naturally ready at all times for violence and 
revolution.” 

Now, it is at least quite possible that in the not- 
distant future American politics may transform Mr. 
Webster’s warning into history, for our electorate is 
already beginning to be divided, and must, in obedience 
to the law of social evolution, continue more and 
more to be divided, by that sharp cleavage which 
separates those who are discontented with their lot. 
Under whatever disguises, called by whatever names, 
inheriting or seizing whatever partisan organizations, 
the alignment of the two great political divisions of 
American voters, who will sooner or later struggle 
against each other for the possession of the Govern- 
ment, will inevitably be upon the basis I have named. 
T'1e party of the contented will be ranged under one 
banner, and the party of the discontented will be 
ranged under the other, and that alignment will 
steadily develop increasing sharpness of division until 
the party of the discontented, being the majority, has 
obtained the control of the Government, to which, 
under our system, they are entitled; and then they 
will be sure to remodel the present system for the 
distribution of wealth, unless we have previously 
done so, upon bases wiser and more equitable than 
those now existing. The one party will be, under 
whatever name, the party of capital, and the other 
party will be, under whatever name, the party of 
labor. If any doubt had existed upon this subject 
among men accustomed to seriously reflect upon 
political problems, it ought to have disappeared in 
view of the developments of the last two presidential 
elections, and of the present growing tendency alike 
of capital to more and more consolidate itself in great 
masses as in preparation for the coming struggle, and 
of the brotherhood of American labor to more and 
more Consolidate itself in one organization in like pre- 
paration. Ominous signs are indeed almost daily 
discernibie that those leaders of confederated labor 
who are really loyal to it and are not purchasable by 
the party of capital have discerned that the true remedy 
for what seems to them the present unjust inequality 
in the distribution of wealth is through legislation. 
If yesterday they foolishly resorted to attempts to over- 
awe the nominees of the party of capital, sitting as 
legislators, by a display of force and threats of vio- 
lence, by to-morrow they will probably have learned 
that the ballot in America, while not so noisy, is far 
more peremptory than the dynamite bomb. It does 
not explode, but it controls ; and its control will be 
as resistless as fate if the party of labor decides to 
clothe all its demands, as it has already clothed many, 
in acts of legislation, for then will occur what the 
Duke of Wellington foresaw, ‘‘a revolution under 
the forms of law.” 








My purpose, therefore, is to point out, without the 
slightest bitterness, to the members of the contented 
class, the commerical value of ethical ideals as the 
safest source of the political aspirations of the majority 
of our people and the most conserative influence in 
our national life, and also to point out to them the 
grave dangers from a business standpoint, in these 
days of possible conflict between capital and labor, of 
continuing to substitute money for morals as the per- 
manent and controlling force in American politics. 


In pointing out these dangers I accept to the 
fullest extent the proposition that this is an age of 
business, and I am quite willing to admit that the 
moral law is difficult of application to existing condi- 
tions. It is very apparent that difficulty is increased 
by the conduct of other nations which are now con- 
trolled by a consideration only of their material inter- 
ests, the securing by force of new markets, the ex- 
pansion of trade by war, the subjection of weaker 
peoples to the will of the stronger, and the ultimate 
partition by blood and iron of the whole habitable 
globe. For us to enter upon a like course of expan- 
sion seems to many devout clergymen, to many suc- 
cessful politicians, and to many true patriots, our 
wisest policy. The gravity and the suddenness of 
our change of views in these matters is fitly illustrated 
‘yy the recent voyage of capitalists of New York to 
England to indulge in expressions of sympathy and 
promises of alliance with a government which is 
now maintaining in the Transvaal camps of concen- 
tration as brutal and inexcusable as those of Weyler 
in Cuba, the detestation of whose horrors only three 
years ago greatly helped to drive us headlong into 
war with Spain. I am not aware that history offers 
another example of so grave a change of opinion in 
so short a time ; but I cannot help believing that the 
destruction and denial of ethical ideals, so far as re- 
gards American democracy, is very poor religion, 
very poor business, and very poor politics. 

The first ethical ideal which it seems to me it 
would be wise for us, even from the point of view of the 
stock-exchange, to guard most zealously just now is 
the ideal condition of society with which President 
McKinley closed his congratulations upon the open- 
ing of the Exposition at Buffalo—that of peace on 
earth and good will to men ; for it may well happen 
that the safety of our institutions requires that the 
masses of our people shall continue to cherish the 
ethical ideals of Christianty, and that whoever lessens 
respect for them inevitably weakens the reverence of 
the majority of voters for the principles upon which 
our Government is founded. 

I observe with especial sorrow that many Pro- 
testant clergymen mistakenly suppose that they can 
safely substitute at this day and in our country the 
teaching of Mohammed for the teaching of Christ. 
We all know the temptations to which such clergy- 
men are exposed. It is so much more comfortable 
to “‘swim with the tide,”’ and it is so much more cer- 
tain that the incomes on which themselves and their 
families are dependent for the comforts and luxuries 
of life will share in the commercial prosperity of the 
country if the doctrines preached by them and advo- 
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cated in their religious journals recognize that the 
making of money is the first duty of man in the new 
century, and that keeping one’s self unspotted from 
the world, so far from being, as was formerly supposed, 
true religion and undefiled, is a foolish and sentimental 
expression, incapable of application to the rough 
world in which we live, where each man’s duty is to 
take care of himself. Knowing the despotism the 
practical men in the pews exercise over the pulpit in 
such matters, we ought to think with great charity, 
not only of the clergymen who fail to preach Christ- 
ianity and who substitute Mohammedanism in its 
place, but also of the missionaries who, in distant 
lands surreunded by traders and soldiers, have per- 
suaded themselves that the robbery and murder of 
weaker peoples, with their attendant horrors, cannot 
really be helped in an age so practical as ours and so 
determined to pursue only practical ends, and that 
therefore such crimes are no longer to be unsparingly 
condemned ; but, after making all the allowance the 
most abundant charity cau suggest, it will still remain 
a grave and menacing peril to American respect for 
the moral law if clergymen are permitted without 
rebuke to preach the righteousness of unnecessary 
or aggressive warfare, the killing of weaker peoples 
in order to reduce them to subjection, and the robbing 
them of their possessions. 


Indeed, our silence in presence of the appalling 
and even unnamable atrocities recently perpetrated in 
China by the nations calling themselves Christian is 
a terrible blow dealt to the faith of common men in 
a religion whose professors thus allow its fundamental 
principles to be trampled under foot without a word 
of protest or reprobation; and if the faith of our 
laboring people in the ethical ideals of Christianity is 
once destroyed by its professors here, as its professors 
destroyed i* among the laboring people of France a 
hundred years ago, there will be lost one of the most 
valuable and conservative influences we possess—an 
influence which it is not too much to say may yet 
prove to be absolutely indispensable to the preserva- 
tion of that respect for law and order upon which, in 
the last resort, American society must depend for its 
peace. Let us therefore ardently hope that the true 
American ideal of peace on earth and good will to 
men will again take possession of our hearts and 
enable us, clergymen and laymen alike, to believe 
that it is not robbery, or conquest, or slaughter, or 
expansion, or even wealth, but righteousness only, 
which exalteth a nation ; for if ina free state like ours 
you substitute the Mohammedan ideal, which is now 
so popular, of war on earth and subjection of the 
weak to the strong, you help to undermine the very 
ground upon which respect for private property, when 
gathered in great masses in few hands and often dis- 
played in vulgar and offensive forms, must ultimately 
rest. 

If fighting and killing are to be encouraged ; if 
those who indulge in them are to be especially honored, 
and if oppression of the weak is to be cherished, it 
will be difficult to prevent the class of the discontented 
from familiarizing themselves too thoroughly with 
fighting and killing, and from learning to cherish in 
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their hearts a desire to oppress their weaker but more 
wealthy fellow-citizens. It seems to me quite too 
plain for dispute that no single member of a weaker 
race can be killed, no hut of such a race, however 
humble, can be burned, no one can be selected for 
especial honor for this part in such pitiful warfare, 
without its helping to light the torch which starts 
the fire by which some hapless negro is to be burned 
at the stake in our own country, not only in defiance 
but in contempt of law, and all such acts must surely 
be followed by greater insecurity for the surplus wealth 
which the contented class possesses. We all read 
the other day that in a community almost within sight 
of Wall street, where the cruel plot was hatched for the 
killing of the King of Italy, plots as cruel are now 
hatching for the killing of more crowned heads of 
the old world, and I beg to believe that the insensate 
rage and hatred of the inequality and pretended sup- 
eriority to their fellows which these maddened mem- 
bers of the working class attribute to crowned heads 
to-day may easily be transferred to-morrow to those of 
our citizens whose distinction rests upon the posses- 
sion of too abundant riches, and for that reason 
while the Mohammedan ideal of war on earth and 
the subjection of the weak to the strong must always 
lessen the security for private property in America, 
the Christian ideal of peace on earth and good will 
to men will always increase it. 
(To be continued.) 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 28. 
THE FAITH OF THE PSALMS. 


GOLDEN TExT.—God is our refuge and strength; a very 
present help in trouble.—Psalm xlvi., 1. 


Before study of Lesson read Psalms xi. and lv. 


Tue faith of the psalms is not, of course, a perfectly 
unified faith. A body of religious poems drawn from 
all ages of the Hebrew kingdom could not but show 
great differences. At the same time there is a fun- 
damental likeness to be observed in all, or nearly all, 
ofthem. They have the narrowness of the Hebrews 
in general, though this is often hidden from view in 
the grandeur of conception and expression. The 
psalmists believed their nation to be a favorite one— 
that God cared more for it than for others. He could 
punish them, perhaps, all the more severely because 
of their nearness to his affections. His moral order 
was inflexible—he must punish evil, he must reward 
righteousness. But he himself partook of their pun- 
ishment and rejoiced in their achievements. He could 
never become indifferent to his chosen people. How- 
ever far they might stray he still yearned for them, 
and welcomed their return to righteousness. And as 
for those who remained faithful to him—their friends 
were Jehovah's friends, their foes the objects of his 
hatred. It is a narrow conception, of course; but 
within its limits what a perfect faith is that of the 
psalms! How confidently the poet rests on the 
strength of his God! With what perfect self-surren- 
der does he subject himself to the will of Jehovah 


(see Psalms xxvii., xlvi., lvii., Ixii., etc.). “ He is our 
help and our shield ;’’ he “delivered me from all my 
fears ;’’ he ‘‘ has shown himself a tower of strength ;”’ 
he ‘is our fortress,” ‘‘our refuge and stronghold, a 
help well-proved in distress.” And this trust was 
not that of the comfortable and well-fed. It shone clear 
in time of deepest trouble ; it was most insistent when 
there seemed no loophole of escape: 


‘* Round about me were billows of death, 
Floods of ruin appalled me, 
Ropes of Sheol enringed me, 
Snares of death confronted me. 
I calledin my need, upon Jehovah, 
And I cried upon my God ; 
In his palace he heard my voice, 
My cry reached his ears.”’ 


O Jehovah how many my foes, 

Many are rising against me, 

Many are there who say of me: 

For him is no help in his God. 

But thou art a shield, O Jehovah, about me.”’ 

The religious instinct of Christendom has ignored 

the primitive morality of many of the psalms and has 
laid hold on the sense of dependence on God as their 
great essential teaching ; and such a sense of depend- 
ence is fundamental in any truly dedicated life. Like 
all valuable features of human nature, it may be coun- 
terfeited. There is an alleged faith that is no more 
than inertia—a self-surrender that is mere laziness. 
But such is not the faith of the psalmist, nor is it the 
self-surrender of those who have turned to the psalms 
for strength and support. A supreme trust in God 
does not mean a leaving of everything for him to do. 
It does not mean a shifting of our responsibility in the 
activities of life. Rather it means an attcnt ear for 
the detection of his inspeaking voice and an un- 
swerving obedience to its commands. It is the con- 
sequences of our obedience with which we must trust 
him. If we have used all of our powers—physical, 
intellectual, spiritual—to the best of our ability, in 
the attempt to compass the ends of righteousness, 
then we should have no concern as to the outcome. 
If we do our duty to-day we need have no anxiety for 
the morrow. Such has been the faith of the great 
men and of the great crises of Christendom—of the 
Florentine reformer, of Luther and his followers, of 
the Puritans, of the early Quakers. It may be all ex- 
pressed in the brief phrase, ‘‘ Do right and fear not.”’ 
Such faith is not incompatible with narrowness and 
intolerance ; indeed, it has been usually associated 
with them. Luther denied to others the free- 
dom of interpretation which he claimed for him- 
self; the Puritans persecuted the Quakers. And if 
the Quakers have a comparatively clean record in this 
matter, it is only fair to note that they have not often, 
nor for long time, been tempted by opportunity. The 
facts of the division in 1827 show that the persecut- 
ing spirit has not always been absent among the 
Friends. Yet there are noble examples to prove that 
the narrowness which has so often accompanied it is 
no essential part of a firm and abiding faith. I fear 
it must be admitted that in most cases what is called 
a broad faith is only a kind of lazy optimism : ‘‘ God’s 
in his heaven; all’s well with the world.” Narrow- 
ness and depth, shallowness and breadth—these qual- 
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ities are often associated in the matter of faith; and, 
on the whole, it may be said that if we can attain to 
faith only by narrowness, it is the lesser evil. But 
this is not true. In our own body the names of 
Whittier, of Woolman, come at once to mind as ex- 
amples of strenuous life acting under the motive 
power of a deep and earnest faith, yet life in which 
is no taint of intolerance, of narrow exclusiveness. 
And if such names are comparatively few among the 
great of the earth, it should be remembered that such 
lives do not naturally tend to that noise and confusion 
of contest which insures a record in history. 

I believe, however, the criticism in large measure 
a true one, that, as to our own immediate body, shal- 
lowness of faith is associated with a very desirable 
breadth. We are afraid to do right merely and leave 
consequences to God. We accept the method of 
temporizing and compromising with admitted evil— 
accept it in action if not in word. I do not mean 
that we are more guilty than others in this respect, 
but we are not responsible for others—or, rather, 
we must attend to the beam in our own eye first be- 
fore responsibility as to the motes of others begins. 
How shall we remedy this lack? how attain to the 
faith that makes faithful? Only by striving for it, by 
recognizing it as the goal of life and greater than life 
itself: Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 30. Eighth Month 11. 
THE VISION OF ABRAHAM. 


GOLDEN TEXtT.—I will bless thee and make thy name great ; 
and be thou a blessing.—Genesis, xii., 2. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Genesis, xii., 1-9. 

WE have in this Lesson a Hebrew story of “promise.” 
There are in it two main features, upon each of which 
the Jews, as long as they were a people with a settled 
home, delighted to dwell, and to which they still, no 
doubt, hopefully recur, wherever they may be scat- 
tered. These two features are the promise, according 
to the account, of a child of his own, a son, and of 
the descent from him of children as countless as the 
stars. To the oriental mind, the assurance of poster- 
ity is the most grateful of all promises. 

But equally with this the Jews dwelt on the idea 
that God had promised Abraham the Palestine country 
—the land of the Philistines—and would keep and 
hold it for them against all others. They conceived 
that it would extend as in our text (v. 18) “from the 
river of Egypt’’—the Nile—* unto the great river, 
the Euphrates.” As a matter of fact, they never held 
any such stretch of country. Palestine was very 
small. The Jews secured, later than Abraham's 
time, the strip west of the Jordan, extending to the 
Mediterranean Sea. This strip varies in width from 
23 to 80 miles; the average may be placed at 50. 
In length it extends from Dan, on the north, to Beer- 
sheba on the south, about 140 miles. This is Pales- 
tine proper, making about 7,000 square miles. But 
east of the Jordan the Jews held, by a doubtful and 
disturbed tenure, another narrower strip, extending 
toward the desert. It may be called 25 or 30 miles 
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wide. Altogether their land may have contained 
about 10,000 square miles,—about such an area as 
the State of Maryland, or one-fifth that of Illinois, 

When Abraham and Lot separated at Bethel, Lot 
chose the lands to the eastward. As described in the 
last Lesson, he “lifted up his eyes and beheld the 
Plain of Jordan, that it was well watered everywhere, 
‘ like the land of Egypt, as thou goest unto 
Zoar.”’ Lot, therefore, ‘‘dwelt in the cities of the 
Plain, and moved his tent as far as Sodom.” 

Where Sodom and Gomorrah stood has been the 
occasion of much conjecture. That the waters of the 
Dead Sea cover them is a common impression, but 
without any good foundation. The best authorities 
hold to the opinion that they stood north of the Dead 
Sea, in the “ circle’”’ in which later Jericho was built. 
This was a rich and well watered region, and from 
the height on which Abraham and Lot are supposed 
to have stood it lay spread out before them. The 
deep cleft of the Jordan here opens into a wide and 
fruitful valley, before the river passes into the Dead 
Sea. 

A chapter between the last Lesson and the present 
one is given to an episode, the rising of the “ kings” 
of the Jordan plain against Chedorlaomer “ King of 
Elam,” and his allies. Inthe short war that followed, 
the King of Elam was wholly successful, but, accord- 
ing to the account, Abraham organized a party 
against him, in order to rescue Lot, who had been 
taken prisoner in the capture of Sodom, and pur- 
suing Chedorlaomer was entirely successful. This 
story of the warlike character and abilities of the 
patriarch differs quite definitely from the general de- 
scription of his character, and scholars hold that it is 
an ‘isolated piece,’’ and was not a part of the early Jew- 
ish materials from which the Hexateuch was made up. 

Abraham, as the Scripture story records, went to 
dwell at Hebron, when he parted from Lot at Bethel. 
It was at Hebron that the vision which forms our 
present Lesson occurred. We may say something 
further in another Lesson of this ancient place, one 
of the most interesting in the Jewish country. 

In Abraham the inspired writer has pictured to 
us a man of noble character, living close to God, 
and putting his trust in Him. That one who lived 
so worthily should have a son promised him in his 
old age is but poetic justice; and it was in accord 
with the religious ideas of the time, that a man such 
as this should have a fore-knowledge of things yet 
to be. 


To me the essence of character means self-pos- 


session. If I can fully possess and fully use all that 
is in me, I have fulfilled my destiny. I have indeed 
sometimes risen to the heights of my Being, but 
never been able to make my abode there.— 
[ Mozoomdar. } 
s¢€ 

A BLESSING is flung abroad and scattered far and 
wide over the earth, to be gathered up by all who 
choose. I recline upon the grass and whisper to my- 
self, ““Oh perfect day! Oh beautiful world! Oh 
beneficent God!—[Nathaniel Hawthorne, in ‘“ The 
Old Manse.’’] 
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SECTARIANISM VS. LOYALTY TO TRUTH. 
Dr. R. H. Thomas, in The Interchange, Baltimore. 
NARROW sectarianism is out of date. It is a block in 
the path of progress. It is scorned by all right-think- 
ing persons. So strong and healthy is the objection 
to it, that there is no longer need to fight against it. 
To do so is to fighta man of straw. Thereal danger 
is from the opposite quarter. We are becoming so 
fearful of sectarianism that we need to remind our- 
selves that Christian manliness and loyalty to truth 
demand that we shall maintain a strong attitude, none 
the less strong because courteous, in upholding and 

spreading what we are assured is true. 

No truth is the exclusive property of any man or 
any denomination. There is no such thing as 
Methodist truth, or Presbyterian truth, or Quaker 
truth. But there is such a thing as forgotten 
and neglected truth. There is such a thing as 
a man, or a denomination discovering this truth, 
and compelling others to recognize it. This is 
what has actually happened in the case of Friends. 
The truth that God speaks in every heart has in its 
practical application been largely left to Friends to 
emphasize. Yet if we will but calmly think it out, 
we shall see that this truth is of the most vital im- 
portance. If we can make men realize this, it will 
have a tremendous effect upon their attitude towards 
God. The truth that God actually does dwell in his 
children, that he does supply them with the strength 
and comfort and purpose they need, if only they will 
submit to him and cooperate with him, is held by 
very many Christians, but it receives an emphasis 
among the Friends which is rarely seen elsewhere. 
Yet itis one of the chief purposes of the work of 
Jesus Christ to show this to us. It is upon this that 
most of what are often considered our peculiarities 
rest. 

Do we seek for outward as well as inward 
peace—peace among men, as well as peace with 
God? It is because the spirit of Christ within us is 
the spirit of justice and peace. Do we not desire 
outward rites and ceremonies? It is because the 
Lord has shown us that no outward ceremony is in 
itself pleasing to him, and that outward ceremonies 
tend to take our attention from the very reality they 
are intended to typify. Therefore, as we see no 
command of Christ’s that indicates that he wishes us 
to accept any rites, we disuse them, but would lay 
additional emphasis upon the spiritual and practical 
fact that we are to be brought into and to maintain 
co-partnership with him in everything. Do we con- 
duct our worship without pre-arrangement, and do 
we uphold the voluntary system in our ministry? It 
is that Christ may have the leadership, and that 
everyone may be equally open, whatever his or her 
occupation may be, to receive the call into that de- 
partment of work which Christ may indicate. Our 
plea is for reality, for the actual, untrammeled work 
of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of men to-day. It 
is a plea that should have its foundation in a living 
experience of our own, and which we should then 
neither apologize for, nor hide, but make as effective 
as possible, that men may recognize the living and 
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perpetual youthfulness and applicability of the 
message of Jesus Christ. 

This is in no wrong sense sectarianism. It differs 
from it as the daylight does from candle light. It 
rests uot upon prejudice or tradition, but upon 
principle. It is consistent with the fullest apprecia- 
tion of truth brought to us by others, and with fellow- 
ship with all who love the Lord. It can modify its 
methods but cannot sacrifice principle. 

No good end is gained by ignoring or hiding the 
truth we have once grasped. The fewer the number 
who hold it, the more important is it for us to be 
faithful. It is our solemn duty and welcome privi- 
lege to do what in us lies to bring others to grasp 
the sametruth and enter into its wonderful privileges. 


CHOSEN FOR SERVICE. 
Some thoughts from a sermon in Lampeter Meeting, Bird-in-Hand, 
Pa., Seveath month 14, IgoI. 


Tue Lord did not choose you because ye 
were more in number than any people; for ye were 
the fewest of all people, but because the Lord loved 
you.—Deuteronomy, vii., 7, 8. 

The idea that a given people were chosen is very 
old; all ancient peoples conceived themselves de- 
scended from, related to, or protected by, certain 
gods. 

Israel’s idea that it was a chosen people sprang 
naturally from the thought of polytheistic days and 
from the formula, ‘Jehovah is the God of Israel.” 
With the advent of the thought that there was but 
One and he Jehovah, the old idea came to mean that 
Israel alone was his people. 

There never was a ‘‘chosen people,” in the old 
Hebraic sense of these words ; God is and always has 
been the Father of all his children. 

Yet there are chosen people, chosen for his ser- 
vice by reason of greater gifts, abilities, capacities, 
spirit; and upon them rests, in larger measure than 
upon their brethren, the responsibility of his service. 
As every true prophecy carries with it the promise of 
fulfillment, so does every gift carry with it the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility for its proper use. 

What a pitiable and selfish thing is that pride 
which says, ‘‘I am richer, stronger, wiser, more re- 
fined, more learned in the world’s learning, than my 
brother ; therefore will I despise him.’’ Knowest 
thou not, brother, that in this very thought of selfish 
pride thou hast already marred thy gifts and thy 
calling ? 

From him to whom much hath been given much 
is expected, and rightly. He is the chosen one— 
chosen to lead, to guide, comfort, amd aid ; to sup- 
port the hands and cheer the hearts of his fainting 
brethren. 

As in the mechanical world, the man whose skill 
invents the machine that doubles the output of thous- 
ands of his fellows, so is it in the spiritual world, 
where one gifted with heart, courage, strength, spirit, 
may lead thousands higher. 

Not pride over our gifts, but deep humility is oft- 
ener the correct attitude ; for how few of those gifted 
can say that that they really live up to the mighty 
responsibility thus inspired by Our Father ? 
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Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. caricature of what our Master taught cannot justly 
be associated with his name. 

Yet, if we fairly compare the re/igion of the Jewish 
books with the same in the New Testament, we shall 
easily see how closely knit the two Scriptures become, 
This is fatal, of course, to the preservation of a uniform 
reading of the whole Bible, but it brings to view the 
golden thread which runs through it. The real 
golden thread of the Jewish and Christian Scripture 
is the great thought of One Supreme Being, and of 
the duty of mentoserve and love him. The Christian 
conception rises above the Jewish, but there is a bond 
of unity between them. Jesus dismissed an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but he developed, 
expanded, and deepened the teachings of Isaiah and 
Amos. The recovery of mankind from present evils 
is not to be found by discarding the New Testament 
and returning to the Old, but by making real and 
actual the eternal truths which are loftily outlined in 
the one, and clearly defined in the other. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 3, 1901. 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


One of the results of the attentive and intelligent 
study of the Scriptures in recent time has been to 
increase the perception of the difference between the 
collections in the Old andthe New Testaments. That 
there is a definite difference, a real distinction, between 
the Hebrew and the Christian Scriptures, the most 
casual knowledge of the subject will suggest, and 
yet the long-maintained—and still upheld—habit of 
reading the Bible “‘ from cover to cover,” as if it were 
a uniform work, and an organic unity, has done much 
to obscure the limit between the older Jewish books 
and those which are accepted as forming the Christian 
“‘ canon.” . 

The perception of the difference may be sharpened, 
certainly, by such a contrast as is made in a recent 
article in a London newspaper by Israel Zangwill, the 
Jewish author. Discussing the ‘“ Zion movement” 
—the return of the Jews to Palestine—for which he 
predicts a great ultimate success, he goes on to 
declare the “‘ failure’’ of the Christian system, and to 
assert the superiority of Judaism. “I think,”’ he 
says, ‘‘the world is daily coming round to the Jewish 
conception of life. Christianity has proved a failure. 
Look at the Christian nations to-day, warring against 
one another like savages. What a spectacle is 
presented by the allied armies in China! The battle 
of the future is between the old Judaism and the new 
Paganism. A sense of justice is what the world needs 
to-day—such justice as was preached and foretold by 
the great Jewish prophets, and I believe it will be left 
to the Jewish race—whether as a model community 
in Palestine, or as a spiritual army scattered over the 
world—to supply the need, and to make justice 
supreme in the hearts of men.” 

The claim here made certainly must be disputed. 
The comparison is not fairly formed. We cannot 
fairly set over on one side the highest spirituality of 
the old prophets, and place on the other the lapses 
from Christianity which recent and existing wars 
exhibit. We must take the Judaism which Jesus 
found,—the rabbinical system of ceremonial and form, 
wholly stripped of the prophets’ spirituality, and we 
must have a due regard for the Christian teachings 
which Jesus left behind him. Zangwill selects the 
highest ideals of the Old Testament to be compared 
with conditions which it is seen and admitted are 
pagan, not Christian, and which as a perversion and 
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BIRTHS. 
DARNELL.—At Camden, New Jersey, Seventh month 7 
1901, to J. Clifton and H. Bertha Darnell, a daughter, whois 
named Eleanor H. 
GUMMERE.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Seventh month 27 
1901, to Henry V. and Lydia Flagg Gummere, a son, who is 
named John Flagg Gummere. 


DEATHS. 


BALDWIN.—At her parents’ residence, near Down- 
ingtown, Pa., Seventh month 25, 1901, Marian, infant daugh- 
ter of John and Anna L. Baldwin, aged 4 months, 25 days. 

BETTS.—At the residence of his son, Dr. B. Franklin 
Betts, Philadelphia, Seventh month 28, 1901, John Betts 
aged 97 years, ; a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting 
where the interment took place. 

[A notice in the Philadelphia Ledger says : ‘‘ He was born 
in Buckingham township, near New Hope, Bucks county, 
August 10, 1804. His father was a farmer, and the son fol- 
lowed the same vocation the greater part of his life. He was 
twice married; first to Sarah Malone, and second to Beulah 
Walker. After the latter marriage, about thirty years ago, he 
relinquished agricultural pursuits, rented his farm at War 
minster, Bucks county, and moved to a house which he had 
built for himself in the same locality. His second wife died 
eight years ago, when his son, Charles M. Betts, bought the 
house which his father had erected, and fitted it up for a sum- 
mer residence. Since then the father had usually spent his 
summers there with his son, and his winters in the city at the 
residence of his other son, Dr. B. Frank Betts. A third 
son Edward T. Betts, who, with Charles M. Betts, consti- 
tuted the wholesale lumber firm of Charles M. Betts & Co., of 
Philadelphia and Buffalo, died ten years ago.’’] 

BULLOCK.—At Quakertown, Pa., Seventh month 28, 
1901, Joshua Bullock, in his goth year ; a member of Rich- 
land Monthly Meeting. 

[A Slocal notice furnishes these particulars: ‘‘He was 
born Eleventh month 15, 1811, in Burlington county, N. | 
His parents were Edward and Hannah (Lanning) Bullock. 
He left home when fifteen years old, went to Philadelphia and 
learned the brickmaker’s trade. In 1841 hemovedto Mauch 
Chunk, and engaged in the lumber business until 1862 when 
the great flood in the Lehigh river destroyed his mills. In 
1868 he removed to Quakertown, whe he has since lived. 
He married, in 1843, Mary, daughter of Samuel Lippincott, 
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of Mauch Chunk, a former Philadelphian. Two daughters 
and one son survive him: Annie E. Levick and M. Alice 
Bullock, of Quakertown ; Edward L. Bullock, of Audenreid, 
Carbon county, Pa.] 


CALEY.—Near his home at Mount Holly, N. J., sud- 
denly, Seventh month 16, 1901, Samuel Caley, M.D., son of 
the late Samuel and Lucy C. H. Caley, of Delaware county, 
Penna. 

Funeral services were held at his late residence, Mt. Holly, 
on the evening of Seventh month Ig, where hundreds of 
people paid their last tribute of respect to him who had been 
most faithful at the bedside in so many homes. Also ser- 
vices were held at the home of his sisters in Media, Pa., on 
the morning of Seventh month 20. The presence of Lydia 
H. Price and her kindly words of comfort were greatly appre- 
ciated by the sorrowing wife, daughter, sisters, brothers, and 
friends from whose presence he was so suddenly called. 

Interment was made at Cumberland Cemetery, Middle- 
town, Delaware county, Pa. * 

COPE.—At the residence of her grandparents, Joshua T. 
and Lydia S. Ballinger, Haddonfield, N. J., Seventh month 
23, 1901, Lydia S. Cope, in her gth year. 

DARLINGTON.—At Darlington, Pa., Seventh month 24, 
1901, Ella Catherine, daughter of Jared W. and May Sharples 
Darlington, aged one year and one month. 

GRIEST.—At Reading, Pa., Fifth-day, Seventh month 18, 
1901, suddenly, Joseph Pownall Griest, only son of Thomas 
and Catharine P. Griest, in his 44th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Interment at 
Sadsbury, Pa. 

JONES. —After a lingering illness, borne by patient forti- 
tude, that was characteristic of her life, peacefully passed 
away, at the residence of her son-in-law, Samuel C. Lambert, 
Belmar, N. J., Seventh month 21, 1901, Hannah L. Jones, 
widow of the late John D. Jones, in her 86th year ; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green Street, 
Philadelphia. 

LEWIS.—lIn West Philadelphia, Seventh month 28, rgo1, 
Elizabeth Lewis, in her 73d year, daughter of the late Evan 
and Sidney Ann Lewis. 

MICHENER. -Near Waynesville, Ohio, Sixth month 15, 
1901, Edwin B., son of Isaac aad Martha P. Gause Michener, 
aged 50 years. 

In 1889 he married S. Ella Merritt, who, with three chii- 
dren, surviveshim. He lived a life of practical Christianity, 
and wasa man much beloved. M. 

SHOEMAKER:—In West Philadelphia, Seventh month 
29, I901, Isaiah L. Shoemaker, aged 70 years. 

SILL.—At Horsham, Pa., Seventh month 23, igor, 
Deborah Levis, widow of Kersey Sill, in her 80th year; a 
member of Horsham Monthly Meeting. Interment at Upper 
Dublin Friends’ ground. 

WOOLMAN.—Seventh month 22, 1901, Samuel Wool- 
man, aged 77 years. Interment at Cropwell, N. J. 





MARTHA JANE RICH. 

In Unionville, Chester county, Pa., Seventh month 3, 
Ig01, passed to a higher life the gentle spirit of Martha Jane 
Rich, whose lovely life and kindness of heart were known 
only to love her. 

This dear Friend was a life member of the Society of 
Friends, whose precepts from early age she endeavored to 
keep with a faithful love for that which is right. Notbeingin 
good health for several years, her attendance at meeting was 
often prevented, but among her chief pleasures was the joy 
she always experienced in meeting her friends around her 
board. No onecould be more happy than was she while dis- 
pensing her hospitality and greeting her quarterly meeting 
friends here in this peaceful village. How much she will be 
missed, especially by us, her neighbors, to whom she was al- 
ways kind, and was ever readyto greet us with a smile of 
welcome. 

This dear cousin who has been given the crown of life im- 
mortal was the granddaughter of Joseph Griest, of Adams 
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county, who was in his life a consistent member of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, and strict in noting the admonitions of right in 
his own mind. The emancipation of the slave was always a 
principle of justice with him, and for many years there was 
nothing used about his house that had in its manufacture the 
labor of the slave. He was very careful himself to wear noth- 
ing but white clothes, made at home from the wool of his own 
sheep. The wide brimmed white hat, long since extinct 
among Friends, was alwavs retained by him, and was long a 
distinguishing feature of his appearance, and a mark to us, 
his grandchildren, of faith in doing the right in this life which 
points to a higher life hereafter, L. G. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FRIENDS expecting to attend Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
which begins the 19th of Eighth month, and is held 
at Waynesville, Ohio, this year, should correspond 
with some member of the Arrangements Committee, 
which is as follows: Anna C. O’Neall, Anna Kelley, 
Charles A. Brown, Emma Keys, Lydia Satterthwaite, 
and Franklin Packer, all of Waynesville. 





About forty persons were assembled on the 21st 
ult., in the pleasant and commodious room in the 
school building on Central Avenue, Ocean City, which 
the Friends there have secured for their place of 
worship for the summer. Several members of the 
Committee were present. Isaac H. Hillborn was 
favored in testimony, dwelling impressively on the 
thought of ‘‘ the law as a school-master to bring us to 
Christ.” The value of a meeting where Friends are 
expected to congregate even for a short period of 
time was alluded to, and the privilege here seems to 
be appreciated. 





The meeting at Ocean City, N. J., on First-day 
last, the 28th ult., was attended by more than 60 per- 
sons, seven of the Visiting Committee from Salem 
Quarterly Meeting being present. It was noticed that 
a number of our members residing there were absent 
for the first time, and it was explained that the recent 
filling up of their cotatges with visitors had prevented 
their attendance. 

The spoken word flowed freely, old truths were 
presented in ever new and instructive light, leading 
the meeting into a spirit of supplication, to which a 
Friend fittingly gave utterance. 

The meeting was avery satisfactory one. 





At Concord Quarterly Meeting held at Concord, 
Seventh month 30, the clerk was directed to endorse 
a minute given by Chester Monthly Meeting to Allen 
and Sarah B. Flitcraft to attend in gospel love the 
Yearly Meetings of Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, and 
appoint some meetings in the way, as opportunity 
presents. 





On First-day, the 21st ult., there was quite a 
party of Friends at Wildwood, N. J., who had gone 
there to enjoy the sea breezes. About ten o’clock in 
the morning they, with a few others, numbering 
twenty-five in all, gathered in a pavilion near the 
board-walk and held a Friends’ Bible-class. Most of 
those present were from Lansdowne, Pa. 
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The Friends at Grampian (West Branch Meeting), 
Pa., are proceeding with the construction of their new 
meeting-house, as fast as possible, and hope to have 
it ready for opening about Ninth month 1. A more 
definite announcement will be made as to the date. 
They are hoping to have the company of visiting 
Friends at that time. 


The First-day morning meetings at Buck Hill 
Falls, in the Inn, have been regularly held, at 9.30. 
On the 21st, and again on the 28th, Martha Schofield 
had brief communications. On the latter occasion 
about fifty persons were present. 





Chicago Central Meeting, on the 28th ult., was 
favored with the company of the mother of our friend 
Clifford J. Ellis, Matilda S. Ellis, of Philadelphia. 
Clifford himself had a few timely words for us. 

M. E. V. 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 
SEVENTH MONTH 2IsT.—Attended the meeting at 
Moore’s Mills this morning. One side of the house 
was well filled, there being a number of boarders from 
the city in the neighborhood, and several of the other 
branch of Friends were in attendance. They all 
listened attentively while the nature, object, and effect 
of religion, and its great value, was being presented, 
and a solemn covering overspread us, under which 
we closed. We went home again with Edward and 
Lucy Barmin, and daughter Mary, and we also had 
the company of William and Henrietta Bedell. 

After dinner Edward and Mary took us over to 
Nine Partners, where a meeting had been appointed 
for the afternoon. About forty persons were present 
at this meeting and it proved to be a season of much 
satisfaction. After meeting we went home with 
Franklin C. and Caroline Haight, where we also 
found our friends Henry and Amy Miller and their 
daughter Margaret, from Ossining, N. Y. The 
retrospect of the day was peaceful. 

22d. This morning Henry and Amy Miller 
went with us to see Melissa Sutton, at the old home- 
stead of Aaron Sutton, with whom and her niece and 
husband, Martha and Frederick Clements, we had an 
enjoyable visit, returning to Franklin Haight’s by 
way of one of the elegantly fitted-up residences which 
adorn this neighborhood, and calling on Mary 
Birdsall, who lives near Franklin’s. After dinner we 
drove to Millbrook to visit first Sarah Sweet, and 
Henry and Mary Carpenter, then to call on Susan 
Merritt, and lastly on Mary Haviland and her sister 
Catharine and their niece. In each of these calls we 
had considerable of both social and religious converse. 
We then drove through the beautiful and highly 
cultivated grounds of a gentleman named Dietrich, 
which exceeded in its beauty of arrangements, the 
mass of flowers in bloom, the magnificent Dutch 
garden with fruit trees trained to the wall, anything 
we had ever seen. After taking in their daughter 
Anna McCord, from New York, we returned to 
Franklin’s for the night, just escaping a heavy thunder 
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storm, as we had done the night before, in the early 
evening. 

23d. Franklin and Caroline went with us this 
morning to William and Henrietta Bedell’s, at Clin- 
ton Corners, where we spent the rest of the day in 
social mingling, they being friends with whom we 
have long been closely bound. In the evening we 
went with them to the meeting-house of the other 
branch of Friends, to an entertainment for the benefit 
of the W. C. T. U., which we enjoyed. 

24th. William and Henrietta Bedell took us this 
morning to the home of George S. and Anna Hicks, 
with whom lives their aged father, Hewlitt Hicks, now 
about 86 years old. We soon found we had had 
many mutual acquaintances, among both the living 
and those who have passed away, and in recalling 
our memories of these, as well as in noting their ex- 
ample, opportunity was offered for some suggestions. 
In the afternoon we went to see Walter D. and Ann 
Eliza Hicks, and their daughter Clara, and here too 
our visit was much enjoyed. We returned to Bedells’ 
for the night. 

25th. This morning a telegram came notifying 
me of the funeral of Eliza Macy, widow of William H. 
Macy, of New York, and having no appointments to 
prevent, I felt it would be right to go. Owing to the 
train being behind time I was a little late in arriving 
at the house, but was there in time to take some part 
in the services, which seemed to be appreciated. 
Some years ago we homed with them during the 
Yearly Meeting in New York, and became much at- 
tached to them. The funeral occasion was impres- 
sive, as her life and example could be presented as an 
incentive to follow. I returned to Clinton Corners 
in the evening ; after meeting we called on my cousin 
Mary L. Cooley, in Poughkeepsie. 

26th. William and Henrietta Bedell went with 
us this morning to an appointed meeting at Crum 
Elbow. No regular meeting is now held at this 
place, but about sixty gathered, and gave close atten- 
tion to the message delivered, in which the work of 
regeneration was pictured. After meeting we went 
home with Ethan Browning, now in his 86th year, 
and with faculties well preserved. Our acquaintance 
is of long standing, and as most of his children were 
also home for this occasion, we much enjoyed the 
reunion. Inthe afternoon I first called on Egbert 
Doty, an old friend of my boyhood days, whose 
mother was a member. I found him much broken in 
health, but he readily recognized me and seemed 
pleased to see me once more. We then went to the 
home of his brother Joseph and Augusta Doty, where 
we met Thomas and Mary Stringham and passed the 
afternoon amid old associations and in pleasant con- 
verse. These visits among the associates of my 
childhood, with their warm and cordial welcome, 
touch a tender chord in my heart, and call outa deep 
feeling of thankfulness for the care and direction of 
my Heavenly Father in leading me into the field of 
service for him in this line of the ministry. 

27th. Our friends William and Henrietta Bedell 
took us this morning to Pleasant Valley, to visit a 
cousin of mine, Naomi J. Erghmie, whose father was 
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daughter and husband, who, while not members, are 
yet in close sympathy with Friendly views. In the 
afternoon we had a meeting, by appointment, in the 
old meeting-house in the village of Pleasant Valley. 
No regular meeting has been held here for several 
years, and but few appointed ones. Though in some 
respects an unfavorable afternoon, between forty and 
fifty assembled, and as I was led to unfold the duties 
of a Christian life a sweet solemnity gathered over us, 
and at the close of the meeting expression was made 
of satisfaction at being once more able to attend a 
Friends’ meeting. After meeting we went to the 
home of Mary Ann Tompkins, and her son G. Jay 
Tompkins, for tea, having some pleasant conversation 
on secular and religious topics, and then returned with 
our friends for the night, feeling that the day had been 
well occupied. Joun J. CorneE LL. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Seventh month 29. 





CHILDREN’S DAY AT EASTLAND. 
Resecca D. Kinc, who has been superintendent of 
the First-day School at Eastland, Lancaster county, 
Pa., for sixteen years, and is now in her 75th year, 
sends an interesting account of the exercises of the 
school on “ Children’s Day.”” The quaint old meeting- 
house, which was built one hundred years ago, had 
been tastefully decorated by the children, and was 
well filled. There are seventy pupils enrolled, but 
few of whom are members of meeting. Readings and 
recitations were given by the pupils, and the superin- 
tendent addressed the school as follows: 

‘‘ Each First-day morning, as I meet the pleasant 
welcome of the dear children, my heart is gladdened 
with the hope that each one, with myself, may be 
benefitted and stimulated to do some good work for 
our Divine Father, who is ever ready to send us forth 
in his name. Dear children, be always ready to 
extend a helping hand to the poor and needy, wherever 
you find them, remembering it is human to err, and 
divine to forgive. 

“ Let our First-day school be the means of prepar- 
ing us to lift up the fallen, to strengthen the weak, and 
to go about doing good, as Jesus did, showing us that 
God was spiritual, and that through man he would 
exemplify himself. 

“If we were strict adherents to that divine law there 
would be no wars and fightings, no striving to oppress 
the weak and trample down the erring. Let our aim 
be to guard our daily actions. Truth and honesty 
are the only true foundation for religious growth and 
highest attainments. The creed or form of worship is 
no standard for judgment, for what is known of God is 
manifest in man, and pure religion and undefiled 
before God is to visit the sick and needy, the widow 
and orphan, and keep yourselves unspotted from the 
world. 

“« By observing Children’s Day we mean to encour- 
age you to speak good selections, and we who are 
advanced in years love to mingle with young spirits, 
full of life and hope. May you grow strong in love, 
and realize that God will teach you individually. If 
you give your hearts to him you will be enabled to 
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pass the snares and pitfalls as you journey through 
life. Dear children, to how many places in life you 
may be called! Various are the occupations for both 
sexes, and no matter what the calling, you will find 
true and honest manhood stands the test in every 
vocation of life. 

‘‘Keep your brains clear; don’t touch anything 
that will impair your best development. Take time 
to think, and strive to know what you are best suited 
for. Do not always aim for the largest pay at first ; 
show what you are capable of doing, and your good 
honest worth and ability will promote you to honor 
and fame. That you may all stand the test is the 
prayer of your superintendent. 

‘We welcome all on this occasion, and while we 
differ in our modes of worship, we can meet in 
harmony, and that loving spirit which Jesus manifested 
may be ours and we may be one with him.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CALIFORNIA REVISITED.—I. 


ApMIRERS of Bret Harte (of his writings, 1 mean, for 
no lover of his state or country can respect one who 
deserts both to make a continuous residence, I will 
not say home, amid foreign lands) feel impressed 
when arriving among scenes he has so brilliantly por- 
trayed; for, ‘‘ man without a country ’’ thoughheis, his 
pen descriptions of humanity and scenery on the Pa- 
cific coast are marvels. As one contemporaneous with 
him in the inception of his literary career in Califor- 
nia, though not knowing him until years later, I saw 
more or less of the courtly Spanish Californians 
and their humble Indian dependants, and of the rough 
ranchers and miners he so well individualizes in his 
works, as well as the scenes in village and city, plain, 
foothill, and mountain, which he so peculiarly por- 
trays. There are few of his best and most character- 
istic books that I have not read, and more than once ; 
so, as I landed in San Francisco for the third time, my 
mind was possessed with the imagery of Bret Harte. 

Personally, my revisitation has been impressive ; 
for, forty-three years ago, in a spirit of adventure, I 
traversed Southern California and tramped the coun- 
try around the bay, from San Francisco to Petaluma, 
hunting for the work which travel for adventure alone 
made necessary. Particularly did I feel the contrast 
of my present landing at Market street wharf with 
that made in the long ago,—unseemly trom months of 
mountain and desert travel, and with but twenty cents 
of capital to start business in a land where I had not 
an acquaintance to call on for help or advice. 

The numerous annual tours, personally conducted 
or otherwise, make this city and state so well known 
that comparisons between the past and present are 
easily understond. In 1847, inside of a line from 
what were known as Rincon’s and Clark’s Points, and 
crossing what is now Market street wharf, was 
Clark’s Cove. On my first visit this was traversed 
with wooden wharves, lined with temporary buildings, 
the largest extending back a fourth of a mile. Now 
here, on piles, some driven sixty to eighty feet below 
the water line, and in some instances transfixing the 
hulks of vessels abandoned fifty years ago, stand the 
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most substantial bulidingn hte rear their auaiie 
forms in defiance of probable earthquakes. 

Market street depot, owned combinedly by the 

city and the Union and Southern Pacific railroads, a 
building heavy in its massive proportions, is erected 
where the waters of the bay once surged. Here, until 
the filling up the break in the coast railroad line, within 
a year, all the travel from the East entered San Fran- 
cisco. It was the same as if the passengers over the 
Baltimore, Pennsylvania, and Reading systems landed 
from ferryboats at the foot of your own Market street, 
to enter Philadelphia. This made the street a busy 
thoroughfare, monopolizing all the  trans-conti- 
nental traffic; still, all Northern and Central Pacific 
trains must load here; but those from the South, 
over the Southern Pacific system, can come up the 
coast and land their passengers and freight in the 
heart of the city. 

Market street, which divides the city, has streets 
running at right angles from its southern side, while 
from its northern they deflect at angles of forty-five 
degrees. These are all named streets, while those on 
the southern side, at right angles, are numbered, but 
not till 500 is reached, when First street begins, 
although the high numbers follow. The street rail- 
way system is under various corporations, the South- 
ern Pacific owning the Market street lines, which 
extend partially north. With one exception, the tracks 
on this side reach Market street wharf by cable. 
This is the Sutler street line, which, from where it 
diverges from the main highway to the wharf, uses 
horses, this being the only place in the city where 
horse-power is used for car propulsion ; but the Mar- 
ket street line—Southern Pacific—will not allow its 
rival to use its cables. Adolph Sutro, the millionaire, 
of tunnel fame, undertook to fight the Southern 
Pacific with rival lines, but he died, they say, broken- 
hearted, from failure. One of these lines, cost- 
ing $600,000, was sold by his estate recently for 
$130,000. 

On my first visit Oakland was a residence village. 
The ferry, from an old town now lost in the Oakland 
corporation, was called the San Antonio, and was a 
small affair compared with the present ‘‘Across the 
Bay ’’ system of steam transportation. The live oaks, 
scattered irregularly along the street and amid the 
lots, which gave this pretty suburb of San Francisco 
its name, are gone. The old-time landing place is 
even disused, and a pier two miles long, and half a 
mile away, takes its place; so that the ferry, which 
was at one time ten miles across, is now but eight. 
Two railroads, one from the East and North, the 
other a local, extend to the extreme end of the wharf. 
Oakland, with its suburbs, is a place of nearly 
100,000 people, full of push and spread, very differ- 
ent from the quiet place of long ago, where, through 
winter rains, my partner and I began our tramp. 

Ay Ge Dae 
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San Francisco, Seventh month 20, 1901. 


Tue Canadian Government is installing the Marconi wire- 
less telegraphic system in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the 


steamer 7yrian has been despatched to establish the, first 
station at West Point, Anticosti. 








TELLIGENCER. 





Conterenees. Associations, €tc. 





MICKLETON, N. J.—Young Friends’ Association was held 
at the meetng-house on the evening of Seventh month 13. 
In the absence of the president, Hannah A. Heritage was 
appointed for the evening, and opened the meeting by read 
ing the 46th chapter of Isaiah. 

Martha Engle being absent, Hannah L. Peaslee read part 
of ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ by Tennyson, which was followed by 
a reading from the fourth chapter of the third volume of 
Janney’s History, by Hannah A. Heritage. 

In the absence of Emeline P. Wright, the chapter on 
‘* Secret Societies '' from the Book of Discipline was read by 
Clara F. Eachus. The question, ‘‘ What influence have 
books on our lives?’’ was answered by an interesting paper, 
prepared and read by Mabel B. Haines. A sketch of the 
Life of Queen Esther was read by Esther L. Rulon. Ben- 
jamin C. Heritage recited a good poem entitled ‘‘ Sunshine 
and Shadow."’ 

Questions were answered by George Heritage, Richard 
Somers, and Etta T. Carter. 

Current items of interest were read by Benjamin Heritage, 
which were followed by remarks from a number present. 

Albert Heritage, by request, read the article from the 
INTELLIGENCER on ‘‘ The Educational Association and the 
Heat.’" M. Elma Livezey was also asked to read a short 
piece ‘‘ Off for the Country.’’ 

After further remarks, the announcements were made for 
next meeting, and roll called, one new name being added to 
the list. Number present, twenty-eight. 

Adjourned to Eighth month to. 


R. W. P., Sec. 





Newtown, Pa.—The closing meeting for the term of the 
Friends’ Association was held Sixth month 25, at the home 
of Thomas W. Stapler. In the absence of the president, 
Robert Kenderdine presided, and in opening read from the 
Scriptures. 

On behalf the of History Committee, Anna Worthington 
read from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER an account of the life of 
Joseph A. Bogardus, who was born in Kingston, New York, 
in 1851, and died in New York City, in 1896. 

The Literature Committee was represented by Elizabeth 
G. Stapler, who read an article on ‘‘ Influence of Midweek 
Meetings.’’ Years ago most members arranged their business 
so as to always attend mid-week meetings, and now it is diffi- 
cult to retain such meetings. One cause was attributed to the 
great rush of business at this time. She urged all to make 
some Sacrifices and attend to this duty. 

Mary G. Wilson read Bryant's Forest Hymn and Hymn 
of the City. 

Elizabeth S. Kenderdine represented the Discipline Com- 
mittee by reading an article on birthright membership. An 
article was read from the Discipline on the same subject by 
Secretary Lydretta Rice. 

Sarah W. Hicks gave an article for Current Topics on 
‘« Busy Life of the President,’’ describing the routine duties 
of President McKinley. 

The Executive Committee gave the program for next meet- 
ing, which will be held at T. S Kenderdine’s Tenth month 2. 

After roll call, to which most responded with continents, 
and brief silence, the meeting adjourned. 





QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Anna S. Kinsey Seventh month 18. There 
was a good attendance. The meeting was opened by the 
vice-president, Elmer Jordan, reading the 108th Psalm. 

A part of the diary of Samuel J. Levick was read by 
Sadie Johnson. Hannah M. Penrose read a poem, ‘‘ If we 
had Time,'’ Lizzie M. Strawn read a portion of the Discipline 
relating to ‘‘ Particular Advices.’’ A very good reading, 
entitled ‘‘Cheer each Other,’’ was given by Emma Shaw. 
A temperance poem was then read, subject, ‘‘ The Fence on 
the Ambulance."’ Isaac W. Reeder gave a very interesting 
Chautauqua reading on ‘‘ Methods in Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions.’’ We then listened to a beautiful recitation, ‘‘ King 
Robert of Sicily,’’ by Elizabeth W. Levick. 
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The concluding number on the program was a sketch of 
the life of Jacob Ritter, which was heard with much interest, 
he having been a member of the Richland Meeting for 29 
years. Sentiments were then given, and a short silence 
observed, after which we adjourned to meet the third Fifth-day 
of Eighth month, at the home of Richard Johnson. 

A. S. B., Cor. Sec. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 


In the course of a private letter from Cambridge, England, 
President Birdsall speaks of his visits to some of the Friends’ 
schools, including those at York,—the Bootham School, for 
boys, of which Arthur Rowntree is head master, and the 
Mount School, for girls, in charge of Lucy Harrison. Of these 
he says: 

‘*T saw quite a little of the work at Bootham, and spent a 
charming day at the Mount. There seems to be rather less 
difference between English and American teaching than I had 
imagined, and I was much impressed with the high character 
and full scholarship of the teachers. Both schools are admir- 
ably equipped. Bootham occupies an old Georgian mansion, 
which with its wide entrance-hall and broad stairway im- 
presses the visitor by its quaint dignity. The school build- 
ings at the rear were burned a year or two ago, and the work 
of rebuilding has not yet been completed. The school seems 
to go on with wonderfully little interruption from carpenters 
and plasterers, and when the mechanics are through every 
modern improvement will be provided. The laboratories— 
Science Block, they are called—are admirably arranged, and 
the work of the boys in botany and natural history is very 
superior. 

‘«The beautiful grounds—five acres at Bootham, and 
somewhat less at the Mount, both quite within the city—are 
the most striking feature to an American visitor, unless it be 
that with all other equipments on a most liberal scale they 
maintain the system of having three, four, or five bedsin the 
same —sufficiently large—bed-room.”’ 





CHAPPAQUA MOUNTIAN INSTITUTE.—The Chappaqua, N. 
Y., Mountain Institute has issued a booklet with an artistic 
cover and illustrations of the building, the well-kept lawns, 
the boys’ athletic grounds of five acres, the big spring which 
furnishes the water supply, the skating pond, several interior 
views, two groups of students, and the hand-carved tall clock 
by which the school hours are regulated. 

A general catalogue and circular will be sent on application 
to Albert R. Lawton, Principal, Chappaqua, N. Y. 





GWYNEDD FRIENDS’ ScHOOL.—Frances Darlington has 
been secured as teacher of Friends’ School at Gwynedd, the 
coming year. She was for some time principal of Friends’ 
School at West Chester, Pa., and has had special preparation 
for her work. 





GEORGE SCHOOL.—A note from Principal Joseph S. Wal- 
ton, on the 25th ult., says: ‘*‘ The School is filling up rapidly ; 
we have only a few vacancies, now.”’ 


WHEN the British house of lords convicts a peer of bigamy 
and sentences him as a first-class misdemeanant to comfort- 
able imprisonment for three months, as in the case of Lord 
Russell, it seems as if the maxim that ‘‘the king can do no 
wrong’’ might properly be extended so as to read ‘‘and a 
peer can't do much.’’—[The Public, Chicago. } 


IN an emergency, to make a compress for a wound, if 
nothing better is at hand, clean tissue-paper makes an excel- 
lent application. It is much to be preferred toa strip torn 
from clothing or a soiled handkerchief, which may be the 
only other choice. 


COMPRESSED air is used in stone carving. A mason can 
hitch his tools into a compressed air power nozzle and drill 
into granite as a dentist cutting into a decayed tooth. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE newspapers of the 6th ultimo announced the 
retirement of Samuel Marshall from the presidency of the 
Marshall and Isley bank of that city, the change taking place 
on the 15th. Samuel Marshall has been at the head of this 
banking business for many years. He wentto Milwaukee, in 
1847, from Chester county, Pa., and opened a bank in the 
autumn of that year. Two years later he was joined by 
Charles F. Ilsley, who has been his partner since that time. 
In 1887 they formed their partnership into a State bank, and 
it is now the oldest bank in Wisconsin in continuous existence. 
‘Under the careful and conservative direction of Messrs. 
Marshall and Ilsley it has weathered every storm, and passed 
safely through every panic of the last fifty-four years.”’ 

Our friend Samuel Marshall is now 81 years old. 
‘‘Although his health for many years has not been robust, he 
has continued to attend to his duties at the bank, and a day 
never passed when he was in the city that he could not be 
found at his desk.’’ 

The possibilities of careful management of trust funds have 
been illustrated in a case recently brought to attention. In 
New Jersey, in 1851, a young woman, L. L., came “‘ of age,”’ 
and received as her inheritance, $25,000 in personal property, 
with a farm, etc. Her own mental capacity not being strong, 
she gave a power-of-attorney to a friend (a Friend, also), to 
manage her estate for her, and he, after about twenty-five 
years of charge, resigned his attorneyship to his son. Some 
time since she died, the trust having thus lasted almost 
precisely fifty years altogether. So successful had been her 
two agents that while she had been maintained and cared for, 
during the half century, in entire comfort and independence, 
out of her property, the $25.000 had been increased to 
$377,000. Two well-known Burlington county Friends, who 
were requested to audit the account, found it a task requiring 
a week's steady work, and were not a little impressed by the 
final showing. 

On the 24th ult. there was a double interment in the cem- 
etery grounds of North Laurel Hill, Philadelphia. Theashes, 
after cremation, of Philip Syng Justice, formerly of this city, 
who died in London on the 5th of Fifth month last, and those 
of his daughter-in-law, Victoria M. R. Justice, whose death 
also occurred in London, Fifth month 21, 1897, were placed 
in the family lot with simple services. Victoria Justice was 
the wife of Howard R. Justice, of the firm of Philip S. Justice 
& Co., importers, 14 North Fifth street. About nineteen 
years ago she accompanied her husband to England, where 
she died. Three years later her remains were cremated. 

The ashes of the wife and father were brought to this 
country by Howard R. Justice, on the steamer Noord/and, a 
few days before the interment. In the lot at Laurel Hill also 
lie the cremated remains of the wife of Philip S. Justice ; her 
death occurred in England some eight years ago. 

Stephen L. Smith, of Pleasantville, N. Y. (near Chap- 
paqua), who went abroad several weeks ago, writes us from 
York, England, under date of the 7th ultimo. He has hada 
most interesting series of visits and tours in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, having first attended yearly meeting in Lon- 
don. Hesays he has been much benefitted in health. He 
mentions meeting President Birdsal] at York a few days pre- 
vious to the writing of his letter. 

We regret to learn of the seriously ill health, for some 
months past, of our esteemed friend, and occasional cor- 
respondent, William Tallack, of London, who hasbeen for so 
many years—thirty-five, now—secretary of the Howard Asso- 
ciation. He is looking forward to the relinquishment of the 
post which he has so long held. 

THE King of Italy has instituted a new order, to be known 
as the Knights of Labor, the gold cross of the order being 
given to those who have helped on the progress of the work- 
ing classes and who have invented improvements to assist 
skilled labor. The cross bears the inscription ‘‘ To the 
Worth of Labor.’’—[Christian Register. ] 














































































































































































































COMMUNICATIONS. 
FRIENDS’ PEACE CONFERENCE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


THE announcement of the proposed Friends’ Peace Con- 
ference seems well-timed. I am heartily glad that such a 
gathering is to be, for I am sure that there is need for Friends’ 
to sound a clear and far-reaching note in favor of peace 
principles. Many Christian people find their hands tied, at 
this time, because of having yielded more or less to the war 
spirit, but | am thankful this is not true of Friends. 
Baltimore, Mad. O. EDWARD JANNEY. 





Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER’: 


I have read with pleasure and approval the proposal in this 
week's INTELLIGENCER to arrange for a National Peace 
Conference of all in America who are known as Friends. 
This seems to me very opportune and cannot fail (if entered 
into in a right spirit) of good results. All can join in a cause 
we all deem holy ; the cause of Peace and Love and Mercy : 
—‘‘to heal the broken-hearted ; to preach deliverance to the 
captives ; to set at liberty them that are bruised.’’ What a 
blessed union meeting it may be of all branches of Friends 
united in a great Christian work to endeavor to heal the 
wounds that war has made. 

‘* Aid it paper, aid it pen ; 
Aid it prayers of honest men.”’ 
I would fain incite and encourage the readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER to join heartily and earnestly in this good 
work. Wecandothis ‘‘ with malice toward none and charity 
for all ; with firmness in the right as God gives us to see the 


right.”’ D. FERRIS. 
Seventh month 27, root. 


AN INVITATION. 


WestBuRY, LonG ISLAND, Seventh month 27, Igo!. 

To the Central Committee of Friends’ General Conference : 

DEAR FRIENDS :—The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of New York Yearly Meeting extend a cordial invitation to the 
General Conference to meet during the first week of Ninth 
month, 1902, at a place on the seashore, within the limits of 
this Yearly Meeting, assuring suitable accommodations for 
the meetings, and attractive and comfortable boarding places 
for Friends. 

By direction of the Committee, 


JoHN W. HutTcuHinson, Chairman. 
MARY Moore TILTON, Secretary. 


In locating the Virginia and Southwestern railroad through 
the Alleghenies from Virginia into Tennessee advantage was 
taken of a natural tunnel which is one of the wonders 
of the world. The distance through this tunnel is 
about 1,000 feet, and so nearly perfect is the tunnel that only 
sixty feet of blasting was necessary. The region is of limestone 
formation, as always where there are extensive caves The 
cliffs at each end of the tunnel are 400 feet high, and the 
scenery in the locality is remarkably fine. 


OLIVER HopkKINsoON, the oldest living graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, celebrated his eighty-ninth birthday 
on the 29th ult. He was a member of the class of 1832. He 
was born in Philadelphia in 1812. Joseph Hopkinson, his 
father, was the author of ‘‘ Hail, Columbia,’’ and a judge of the 
United States District Court. His grandfather, Francis Hop- 
kinson, was a signer of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the first student enrolled by the University of Pennsylvania. 


THe American cereal invasion of Canada has resulted in 
the consolidation of the Ontario millers intoa company, which 
has just been incorporated. The company includes seven 
mills in London, Seaforth, Woodstock, and other places. 
The mills have acapacity of turning out 3,000 barrels of flour 
daily, and will compete for trade in Canada, Great Britain, 
Europe, South Africa, and South America. 


In hot weather don't forget the dogs, the cats, the horses, 
and the cattle. Plenty of shade and cold water will add much 
to the total amount of animal happiness in the world. 
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THE VOICE WITHIN. 
A LITTLE Quaker girl one day 


Paused in her busy round of play, 
As her dear mother came that way. 


‘* May I?” she said, as, soft and clear, 
She whispered in her mother's ear 
So low that no one else could hear. 


Her mother answered, as she smiled, 
‘« By nothing wrong be thou beguiled ; 
What says the voice within thee, child ?’’ 


The little Quaker went her way ; 
Soon back she came. I heard her say, 
‘« The little voice within says Nay.”’ 


O, children, heed the voice within ! 
The little voice your hearts would win, 
And keep your feet from paths of sin. 
—[S. S. Christian Advocate. ] 


AUDUBON’S HYMN IN THE AMERICAN 
FORESTS. 


I KEEP my haunts within the woodland solemn ; 
My chartered comrade is the stainless beam ; 
My bed is made beside some old oak’s column ; 
My goblet is the stream. 
Whole years are mine in this majestic dwelling, 
Where Nature yet frowns back the sounding mart ; 
What waves of life forevermore are swelling 
Their rapture through my heart ! 


But not for these I wander o'er the mountains, 
And not for these I dare the hurricane ; 
And not for these I quaff the virgin fountains— 
A prince of hill and plain ! 
Oh! mighty meanings from the mountain hoary ! 
All natural objects o'er me solemn roll ; 
These give the longed-for prize and sacred glory 
Unto my pilgrim soul. 


Amid the beautiful, the strange, the holy places, 
What joy is mine to measure all the spaces, 
And find the prints of Him ! 
Yon long, long river, like an anthem pouring ; 
Yon thoughtful silence of the lonely mere ; 
Yon eagle, to the sun divinely soaring, 
All, all have meanings here.} 


To find and read them is my joy and duty ; 
Then hail, ye boundless scenes ! forevermore 
How well I drink and drink your perfect beauty 
Upon the virgin shore ! 
Oh! give me welcome, every woodland solemn, 
And long sweet plain and mountain-piling sod ; 
For I pass by each stately forest-column 
To learn the thoughts of God. 


TO KINGS. 
Gop help you, warring kings ! 
To learn this truth sublime— 

*Tis better far, to win defeat, and die 

Of broken, contrite heart, 
Than live to waste and wreck dear human life 
And fill the world with fear aud misery and strife. 

—Asenath Carver Coolidge. 


‘* THINK not the thistle seed to cast, 
And reap the rose full-blown, 
For man must gather first or last 
The harvest he has sown.”’ 
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SINGING BIRDS OF MIDSUMMER. 
Olive Thorne Miller. 

In the month of July begins—for lovers of bird 
song—‘the melancholy days, the saddest of the 
year,” for before it passes the song-season is over. 
There are, it is true, two or three faithful ones who 
do not desert us entirely. As Thoreau says, ‘‘ Some 
birds are poets and sing all summer.” Such are the 
happy song sparrow, the cheery robin and the dainty 
indigo bird. But all the thrushes have fallen to 
silence; orioles and bobolinks have subsided into 
demure heads of families, devoting themselves ex- 
clusively to training the rising generation, with 
thoughts already beginning to turn toward the long 
journey before them. 

Besides the fact that very rarely two birds of a 
species sing the same song, it is interesting to note 
that many of them—most, indeed, that I have 
studied—have certain different, well-defined utter- 
ances, which may be classed as: the Love Song; the 
Common Song (of great variety) ; the Whisper Song ; 
the Flight Song. 

The Love Song is that which blesses us on the 
arrival of the birds in wooing mood. It is ecstatic, 
and probably the best a bird cando. To enjoy it one 
needs to be not only up early in the morning, but in 
the fields promptly with the opening of the season. 
For when the bride is won,the home established, 
and the singer settled down to entertain his mate and 
await the time when the cherished shells give up their 
precious contents, and nests are “ Brimming over with 
the load of downy breasts and throbbing wings,’’ the 
song becomes the calmly happy, characteristic, and 
greatly varied utterances which we may call the 
Common Song. 

Sometimes one shall be so happy as to overhear 
what I have called the bird’s Whisper Song. One 
must be very near and very unobtrusive, for it can be 
heard only at the distance of a few yards, being 
delivered with nearly or quite closed beak, and by no 
means intended for the public ear. There is a 
dreamy, rapturous quality in this song, which differ- 
entiates it from all others. It seems to be addressed 
no more to the mate than to the world at large, but 
to be simply a soliloquy, an irresistible bubbling over 
of his joy of life, and it gives emphatic denial to the 
opinion held by some persons that a bird lives in 
constant terror of his life. No one who has heard 
that song can resist the belief that it comes from a 
serene and joyous spirit. Birds are always alert, but 
it is unthinkable that they are always in fear. 

The Flight Song is perhaps more rare, and 
certainly different. Not all birds are known to in- 
dulge in that particular form of expression, but dis- 
coveries are constantly being made, and not infre- 
quently another name is added to the list of birds 
known to have a flight song. This utterance, while 
unlike the others, usually introduces strains from the 
common song, or the family call; which readily iden- 
tifies the singer. The oven bird for example, while 
pouring out his rhapsody, sailing about over one’s 
head, often in the dusk of late afternoon, interpolates 
an occasional “teacher! teacher! teacher!’ which 
proclaims him at once. The bewitching little Mary- 





land yellow-throat, while delivering himself on the 
wing cannot refrain from betraying ‘‘ wichita ! wichita ! 
wichita! ’’ which is equivalent to shouting his name. 
While songs differ with individuals, with season, 
with emotions, and even with age, there is still always 
a certain family quality by which one may recognize 
species. Rarely do two robins arrange their simple 
notes in the same way, yet one never fails to recog- 
nize the voice of a robin. It is the same with orioles, 
thrushes and all others. There is sometimes a sort 
of family resemblance in the songs of two or three 
robins of a neighborhood, which suggests the 
thought that they may be brothers, and have learned 
from one father. I once knew two Baltimore orioles 
who were exceedingly friendly with one another, and 
nested near together, who sang exactly the same 
notes, but it was the only case I ever met with. 


THE INTEGRITY OF CHINA. 


W. C. Jameson Reid, in The Forum. 


From what I know of China, I am certain that con- 
tinued coercoin and the ignoring of her rights will 
sow further seeds of distrust and hatred of all civiliz- 
ing influences, and will prepare for a national upris- 
ing at some future date more terrible in its effects 
than a hundred combined Boxer outbreaks. The 
Chinese are not an assimilative people ; they would 
not be absorbed by any nation, or nations, that might 
attempt to conquer and rule them. To a certain ex- 
tent they are cohesive, their general interests being 
identical; and the partitioning of China and the 
drawing of territorial lines would not stifle racial 
sentiment. This sentiment, in fact, would only be 
accentuated and consolidated into a powerful political 
menace in the face of foreign aggression. 

It would obviously be the wisest policy for the 
civilized powers to support the Chinese in maintain- 
ing the integrity, and assisting in the development, of 
their country. A politic eye to the future shows that 
the safest course is to lend a disinterested hand in in- 
creasing the power of China and augmenting her 
prosperity, in maintaining her present established 
political position, and in protecting her territory 
against any assault made upon it. With the excep- 
tion of the Persians, the Chinese are the most actively 
intelligent of all races on the Asiatic continent, and 
possess considerable ability in administering their 
affairs. Apart from political considerations, and 
assuming that China will be allowed to enter upon 
the path of national development, it will soon be 
shown that she has profited greatly by the injection 
of Western ideas and methods, from which not only 
she herself, but the world at large, will obtain recip- 
rocal advantages. In the end, every nation will find 
that a mere commercial relation with China rather 
than an active political interest in that country will 
be fruitful of the best results. 

I, for one, believe that the so-called anti-foreign 
sentiment of China is not so deeply rooted that it 
would not disappear before a policy of justice, equity, 
and liberality. If China can be made to believe that 
civilization is heartily ashamed of its conduct toward 
her in the past, and that in the future her interests 
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are to be looked after as well as our own, we can 
safely rely on her assistance in furthering any scheme 
looking to progress in commerce and civilization. 
What is necessary, above all else, is to inspire confi- 
dence ; to provide in visible from an example of our 
interest in her welfare ; to make it clear that promises 
are concrete things, to be scrupulously regarded at all 
times, even when they may not for the moment pro- 
mote our personal advantage; and to show that 
civilization is to be welcomed as a friend, which, in- 
stead of menacing her existence, brings to her 
material advantages. If this policy is inaugurated 
and pursued strictly by the Western powers, I predict 
that the stimulus given to commercial and humaniz- 
ing activity in China will be such as to startle even 
the most ardent optimists. It is mistrust alone that 
begets mistrust ; and it is mistrust alone that has re- 
strained China from taking that position to which she 
is entitled by her geographical situation, by her size, 
and by her enormous natural resources. Remove 
the causes of that mistrust, and Chinese sentiment 
will be pliable to a rapprochement which will profit 
her and will enable the whole world to share equitably 
in her industrial exploitation. 

American influence in the movements of the in- 
ternational convention can be made a powerful force 
in bringing about such inestimable results The 
United States has never shown a disposition to meddle 
with, or disrupt, the Chinese political fabric. The 
people of China naturally feel most kindly toward 
Americans. Official and popular views harmonize in 
this respect. Deference would be shown by the 
Powers to any suggestion of the United States looking 
to the maintenance of China’s territorial and political 
integrity, and to an equal sharing of commercial de- 
velopment, without discrimination in favor of any one 
nation. The advocacy of such an attitude would 
meet with the cordial support of both England and 
Japan; and, with the international sentiment so 
acutely poised, such a combination would be of 
paramount importance in reaching a definite and last- 
ing conclusion. 

Let civilization humanize and modernize China ; 
let it secure as a reward its fair share in the fruits of 
Chinese industrial resources; let it expand com- 
mercially as it will ; but, above all else, let it be just. 


Ir is thought that one-third of the Louisiana sugar plan- 
tations will use oil instead of coal this year. The number 
would be larger but for the fact that the plantations had made 
their contracts for coal for the season before the full value of 
Texas oil was shown. It is probable that by next season all 
the sugar plantations of Louisiana will be using oil instead of 
coal. 


THE new interest in animals and birds is a revival of 
Christianity in the very spirit of Jesus. Where a real love to 
animals springs up, cruelty to man can have no place.— 
[Christian Register. ] 


TueE Russian government gives a gold medal to every cou- 
ple that celebrate their golden or diamond wedding. Last 
year 614 couples received medals. 


Every playground open for boys and girls in a large city 
is a means of grace, and may save not only life, but morals 
and reputation. A bad boy is often only one who is tired of 
doing nothing. 





A MINISTER’S EXPERIENCE. 
In a recent sermon, Dr. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago, spoke of 
his own life experiences, especially of his trial for ‘* heresy.’’ An 
imperfect report in a Chicago newspaper gives the following : 
Dr. Tuomas took for his text the ninth verse of the 
ninetieth psalm, ‘‘ We spend our years as a tale that 
is told.”” Hesaid that individuality can be great only 
as it touches universal knowledge; that the past is 
here to-day ; that every life the world has ever known 
is in the world at the present moment. 

Everything in the now dead centuries, he con- 
tinued, has been poured into the last wonderful half- 
century. Itis in some such thought-setting as this 
that the matters of which I am to speak should be 
placed. 

In the South, where I was born and reared, relig- 
ious debates were confined to petty matters of meth- 
ods of procedure. Everyone was distinctly orthodox. 
My father was inclined to Quakerism and my mother 
was a devout Methodist. We belonged to the class 
of ‘‘ working whites ” who did not hold slaves. Early 
in my boyhood I felt I was to be for the ministry, but 
when, at fourteen, I went to work on the farm, those 
thoughts were pushed to one side. When I was 
eighteen there came a religious awakening in the 
community which took fast hold on me. I‘ sought 
religion,’ and one day, while I was kneeling at the 
corner of a cowshed, it came. Then my early convic- 
tions returned to me with redoubled force. I walked 
to my first school, one hundred miles. Between my 
little rented room and that school I walked six miles 
each day. In 18521 was received into the Pittsburg 
Conference. My first circuit covered hundreds of 
miles, and for three years I never slept seven consec- 
utive nights in the same bed. 

As the years went by, and at first with little 
knowledge of what was creeping over me, I came to 
doubt the pivotal points of orthodoxy. My ordina- 
tion vows had been taken in all sincerity, and I hon- 
estly tried to teach those things which were pre- 
scribed. Instead, however, I found myself teaching 
new thoughts which came to me, not from books but 
from God. I believed the orthodex church was large 
enough to hold me and my thoughts, but, as sermons 
were published in full in those days, the rumor finally 
got around that “Thomas wasn’t sound.” Then 
charges were preferred and a trial called for. There 
were three points involved : Inspiration, atonement, 
and the doctrine of endless punishment. I was ac- 
quitted on the first, and on the second I was acquitted, 
lacking two votes. There were two theories for 
atonement, the wrath doctrine, the idea that God’s 
anger had to be propitiated, and the justice theory, 
the idea that a law had been violated and that punish- 
ment must be meted out. Both theories, in my mind, 
were unfortunate, but the Methodist was worse than 
the Presbyterian. 

I believed that the whole doctrine of original sin 
found its origin in a Latin mind, that it was never 
taught until the church was at least three hundred 
years old, and that its sole foundation was an ancient, 
unauthentic allegory. But I lacked two votes of ac- 
quittal just the same. 

Then came the hell question, and on this I stood 
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absolutely no show. Only three of the fifteen jury- 
men voted for me. Yet the changes in religious 
thinking have been rapid, and few know how wide- 
spread. We are coming to find the religion of a love 
of justice to be the mood of the world to-day. I 
believe in man, and I have no doubt that ultimately 
all things will work together for the world’s best end. 


THE NEW MOSQUITO. 


A recently published book (New York: Mc‘ lure, Phillips & Co.), 
by L. O. Howard, of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
relates to the mosquito. The following review contains much general 
information. 


THE mosquito question in one form or another is an 
old one, and those living in localities where the 
insects abound have in time come to consider them 
as among the inevitable, like death and taxes, which 
must be borne with such philosophy as is available. 
But it was not until it became quite certain that there 
was an intimate relation between ‘“‘ malaria ’’—that 
blessed refuge to which the doctors referred all 
puzzling symptoms—and mosquitoes, that the public 
became at all interested in the study of these tiny 
pests. Of course, many did not credit the relation 
said to exist between the disease and the insect— 
indeed, it is not even yet admitted that the disease 
cannot be transferred in any other way; but the 
popular interest was at all events aroused. When it 
became yet further probable that that dread scourge, 
yellow fever, was also dependent upon a species of 
mosquito for its transmission, the matter became a 
vitally important one, concerning which all sorts of 
questions were asked and all sorts of misinformation 
was set abroad. To answer these questions, and to 
set out in a clear, succinct manner the relations 
between mosquitoes and the diseases above mentioned, 
is the object of Dr. Howard’s excellent little book. 

First of all, we have a general account of 
mosquitoes as a whole, and of their habits and life 
history ; from which it appears that there is yet very 
much to be learned concerning them. Indeed, the 
impression left when the book is laid down, is that 
the subject is incomplete, and that, concerning the 
most common and obtrusive little insects about us, 
we have only a very imperfect knowledge. Dr. 
Howard has added much to our stock of information 
through his own researches, and has now collated all 
that was previously recorded, giving a good basis for 
future research. In the chapter on malaria and 
mosquitoes, there is a clear account of the life cycle 
of the protozoan parasite causing the disease, and of 
the part that the insect plays in its economy. It seems 
fairly proved that, while within the body of a malarial 
patient, this protozoan can multiply indefinitely if not 
checked by remedies, yet its sexed forms are produced 
only in the digestive system of the Anopheles 
mosquitoes, where they conjugate and produce bodies 
that work their way into the salivary glands, and are 
thus introduced through the beak into a new victim 
when the mosquito again bites. 

As to yellow fever, the proof is less clear, but 
convincing so far as it goes. There is a full account 
of the experiments that have been made, and one 
thing at least seems established—there is no danger 


of inoculation through contact with a diseased person 
or his belongings. There need be no more fumigation 
of clothing, of cargoes, or of mails, and no unreason- 
able dread of infection through individuals from a 
yellow-fever district. All that is necessary now isto 
keep the suspect in quarantine during the period of 
incubation, in a mosquito-free building. But is there 
any possible mitigation of this pest in districts where 
they abound? Dr. Howard says there is, and 
describes a number of methods by which partial or 
even complete relief may be obtained. Incidentally, 
he accuses railroads of distributing mosquitoes from 
the seacoast to inland points which formerly were free 
from them, and in this he is no doubt correct. 


Earning Money at Home. 


LAST year one industrious American woman made over seven 
hundred dollars in an agreeable employment that did not take 
her away from her home andfamily. She madea proposition 
a couple of years ago to her grocer that he should allow her to 


take all vegetables and fruits that were not fresh enough to 
bring the best prices and preserve or pickle them on shares, 
and he dispose of the stock in his shop. He agreed, and the 
enterprise proved a success from the beginning. All the lett- 
overs are sent to the woman, but this does not mean that the 
vegetables and fruit are withered and decayed, for many of 
the varieties are taken in the evening of the day that they ar- 
rive at the grocer’s shop, and none are older than the second 
day. 

The woman now makes preserves and pickles for half-a- 
dozen groceries, from ‘‘ left-overs,’’ and could increase her 
business if she cared to. The grocers profit by the arrange- 
ment, for they have acquired the reputation of always having 
fresh fruit and vegetables for sale, as well as excellent home- 
made pickles and preserves. On request cordials and catsup 
are added to the list by the enterprising discoverer of her 
special field of activity.— [American Friend. } 


War Begets Bribery. 
WHEN one comes to examine into the philosophy of bribery, 
says the editor of the Century, it is usually found to be 
associated in some way with theidea of war. In his ordinary 
business, unsubjected to any ruinous competition, the man of 


decent instincts would scorn to employ or countenance the 
unlawful use of money. All that seems necessary to debauch 
his conscience is to convince him of the existence of a state 
of political or commercial warfare. This is the object of the 
manager of every political party—to demonstrate an ‘‘ im- 
pending crisis,’’ so that, in order to save the country (and 
what can be nobler or more important than to save one’s 
country ?), honest men shall be willing to pour out a corrup- 
tion fund of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Sometimes the danger is real, asin 1864, when Indiana 
was carried for Lincoln’s reélection by unblushing bribery, 
fraud, and intimidation as a war measure, or later, when 
certain Southern States threw off the carpet-bag tyranny by 
similar means. But if government is to proceed from one 
form of revolution to another at such fearful moral cost, then 
we may well cry, ‘‘Alarum, for we are betrayed.’’ The 
orderly, lawful, quiet procedure of reasonable beings must 
give way to the tyranny of the longest purse. 

If this peril is to be arrested, the more or less uncomfort- 
able pessimism of the citizen who contemplates the growth of 


abolished the sale of liquors on all ferry-boats and other ves- 
sels under its control. This order involves a loss of $50,000, 
but is expected to prevent accidents which may involve still 
greater losses. 








































































































































































































































































































































































CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE drought which extended over the West for nearly thirty 
days was broken in Missouri on the 27th ult. On the 28th 
it rained in Nebraska, Kansas, lowa, Illinois,and Ohio. The 
rain continued for forty-eight hours in Kansas, averaging two 
inches over the State. 

lowa now expects to harvest seventy-five per cent. of an 
average crop of corn. Kansas and Missouri stock raisers 
will not market any more cattle or hogs at prevailing prices, 
as the showers give assurance of an abundance of forage. 
In Kansas there has been a great rush of farmers to purchase 
Kaffir corn, turnip, buckwheat, and other seed, which wil] be 
drilled in between the corn rows, thus assuring a crop of late 
feed after the corn has been gathered. 


In London, last week, an important International Congress 
of experts and physicians on the subject of Tuberculosis, 
(which includes ‘‘consumption’’ of the lungs), was held. 
Prof. Koch, of Berlin, the great authority on germs of dis- 
ease, read a paper, in which he held that tuberculosis is not 
communicable from animals, (as cows) or animal products 
(as milk, or beef), to man. Some others were apparently not 
ready to accept this conclusion, but the great weight of Prof. 
Koch's name secured respectful attention for his opinion. 


THE wife of Paul Kruger, president of the South African 
Republic, died at Pretoria, on the 21st ult., aged 67 years. 
President Kruger is stillin Europe. It is reported that he is 
expecting to return to South Africa. His wife was the mother 
of sixteen children ; the death of a favorite daughter, Mrs. 
Sunth, quite recently, the terrible war (in which it is said she 
has thirty-one sons and grandsons still engaged), and the 
absence of her husband, wore her out. She and the presi- 
dent lived in a modest little two-story cottage, at Pretoria, 
painted white and covered with morning-glory vines. When 
the British occupied the city, and the president fled, she re- 
mained behind. 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL SMITH has signed orders that make 
three important changes in regard to the transmission of sec- 
ond-class matter. Periodical publications having the charac- 
teristics of books, which do not contain current news or mis- 
cellaneous literary matter, will no longer be considered as be- 
longing tothisclass. Publications are alsoexcluded subscrip- 
tions to which are not founded on their value as news or liter- 
ary journals, and which depend upon the general use of pre- 
miums or other considerations in the form of chances to win 
prizes, etc., to induce subscriptions. It is further decreed 
that unsold copies of second-class publications may not be 
returned at the pound rate to news agents or to publishers. 

THE great strike of workers in the mills of the Steel 
Combine continues, though there have been reports that an 
agreement may be reached. Onthe 27th the president of the 
‘‘Amalgamated Association,’’ Shaffer, and the secretary, 
Williams, had a conference in New York City with J. Pierpont 
Morgan, head of the ‘‘ Combine,”’ andit was then announced 
that a settlement was ‘‘in sight.’’ It appears, however, that 
the terms proposed by Morgan were not satisfactory to the 
men, and a ‘‘ counter proposition ’’ was submitted. 


THE situation in China seems to be clearing up. W. W. 
Rockhill, who represents the United States at Peking, asa 
‘«Special Commissioner,’’ reports that the negotiations will 
close within two weeks with the signing of a protocol (pre- 
liminary agreement. A dispatch on the 3oth ult., frem 
Peking says the edict of the Emperor providing for the 
reorganization of the Chinese Foreign Office has been received, 
and that its tone and substance satisfy the-Ministers of the 
‘* Powers."’ 


‘« Just a few words, but they blinded the brightness out of the 
day ; 
Just a few words, but they lifted the shadow and cast it 
away.” 
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NEWS NOTES. 
FLAKES of snow fell for a few moments in Philadelphia on the 
night of the 26th ult., creating breathless astonishment in the 


vicinity of the Forty-fourth street entrance to Fairmount Park 
and contiguous neighborhoods. 


THE ‘‘war revenue’’ collections by the United States 
government from June 13, 1898, to June 30, 1901, were 
$318,790, 501. 


THe German government is proposing a new tariff law, 
which will lay new or increased duties on many articles sent 


to Germany from this country. The subject excites much 
earnest controversy. 


AFTER having closed up the saloons in Atlantic City, N. 
J., on one or two First-days, some weeks ago, the police slack- 
ened their efforts, and on the 28th ultimo all ‘‘ were thrown 
wide open, and no arrests were made.”’ 


IT is reported that Count Tolstoy is in a fair way to 
recover from his seriousillness. He is not yet out of danger, 
and will not be until the malaria is expelled from his system, 


but the physicians in attendance hold out strong hopes of his 
return to health. 


It has been known for a long time that the ‘‘ Dowager 
Empress’’ of Germany, widow of the Emperor Frederick, 
mother of the present emperor (and oldest daughter of Queen 
Victoria), was suffering from cancer. It is now announced 
that her condition is very serious. 


A NUMBER of the vertical supporting cables of the Brooklyn 
Bridge pulled out of their sockets on the 26th ult., and all 
traffic was stopped for several hours to the great inconvenience 
of thousands of people. It is said the breakage was caused 
by expansion due to heat. The damage is thought not to be 
serious. 


A Lonpon dispatch, on the 25th ult., give a report from 
Vienna of great floods, caused by rain, in the valleys of the 
Danube and other Austro-Hungarian rivers. In Budapest 
300 dwellings were rendered untenable. Entire villages have 
been swept away. Twenty-six persons were drowned at 
Lipolz, where houses of two stories were submerged. 


WoRKMEN at the Capitol in Washington are laying a floor 
of white tiles in the hall of the House, three feet below the 
level of the real floor. This makes it look like a big white 
pit, and visitors are a good deal puzzled to know what the 
object is. Itseemsthat there is to be another floor about three 
feet above the tiles. This will be of wood laidon steel girders 
or joists, and the intervening space will be treated as a hot-air 
reservoir. There has been at times a great deal of complaint 
from members of the House about the cold floor, and now the 
architect of the Capitol is trying to overcome the last possible 
defect of the chamber. The under side of the wooden floor 
will be painted with a hard mineral and tar paint to make it 
tight, and there will be no openings in this floor for the 
heat to pass through, but direct radiation from the heated 
wood will be relied on for a good, healthy source of warmth. 


A FORTUNE awaits the man who can find a substitute for 
sponges. New York dealers are wondering what is to be- 
come of their bussness, for, while the supply is not increasing, 
the demand for sponges grows larger every year. Five years 
ago the price began to go up, and this season’s quotations 
show an advance of 100 per ccnt. over those of 1895 and 
1896. Many varieties cost the buyers on the fishing grounds 
more to-day than they formerly sold for in local markets, 


DuRING the campaign in South Africa General Baden- 
Powell tapped a telegraph wire with results that gave him 
much praise. But one little girl had opinions of her own con- 
cerning the exploit. She listened very attentively to the ac- 
count of the proceeding and to the approving comments of 
the elder members of the family ; but when they had finished, 
she said decisively, ‘‘ Well, 1 think it was very rude of him to 
listen.’’ She had not been taught the ethics of war. 


FRIENDS’ 


NOTICES. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Eighth month will 
occur as follows : 
6. Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 
8. Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 
10. Salem, Ohio. 
Miami, Green Plain, Ohio. 
17. Short Creek, Ohio. 
19. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
Indiana Y. M., Waynesville, Ohio. 
21. Stillwater Q. M.. Plainfield, Ohio. 
24. Pelham H. Y M., Yarmouth, Ont. 
26. Warrington Q. M., Menallen, Pa. 
Ohio Y. M., Salem, Ohio. 
27. Burlington Q. M., Mount Holly, N. J. 
28. Southern, Easton, Md 
29. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
30. Nottingham, East Nottingham, Pa. 
*,* Circular Meetings in Eighth month will 
be as follows : 
4. Newtown Square, 3 p. m. 
18. Gunpowder, Old House, 10 a. m. 
Constantia, Oswego county, N. Y. 


*,* An Indulged Meeting will be held in the 
public school building, Ocean City, N. J., on 
First-days, at II a. m., until about the middle 
of the Ninth month. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, has made the following appointments : 
EIGHTH MONTH : 

4. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 

18. Haverford, 10 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting have made the following appoint- 
ments for the Eighth month : 

11. Woodstown, N. J., 10.30 o’clock a. m. 

25. Cape May, N. J., 11 o’clock a. m. 

CuHartes L. Lippincott, Clerk. 

*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Newtown, on First-day, Eighth 
month 4, at 3 p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 

*,* The annual all-day conference under the 
auspices of the Western Quarterly Meeting’s 
Philanthropic Committee will be held at London 
Grove Meeting-house, on Seventh day, Eighth 
month 17, to convene at 10 o'clock. 

The program will consist of literary exercises 
in the forenoon, and an address by Henry ‘W. 
Wilbur, of New York, inthe afternoon. Subject, 
**Good Citizenship.’’ A cordial invitation is 
extended to all. S. JoHN Py e, Clerk. 


*,*« Friends Almanac’’ for 1902 should be 
issued at an early date; it is therefore 
requested that clerks of meetings or other 
interested Friends should advise a¢ once Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, of any needed corrections. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be 
held on Third-day, Eighth month 6, at Io 
o’clock a. m., at Valley meeting-house. 

Special arrangements have been made to 
convey Friends to and from Maple Station, on 
Chester Valley railroad. 

Friends attending the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders can take the 1.36 p. m. train from 
12th and Market streets, on Second-day (5th) 
for Maple Station (without changing cars at 
Bridgeport) , where Friends will meet them. 

Friends residing at Germantown can take the 
12.55 p. m. train from Chelten Avenue Station, 
making connection with the 1.36 p. m. train at 
12th and Market streets. 

Tickets good to those desiring to return to 
the city on Second-day evening, who will take 
the 7.32 train from Port Kennedy. 


On Third-day train will leave Main Street 
Station, Germantown, at 6.35 a. m., making 
connection with the 7.21 a. m., train at 12th 
and Market streets. 

Tickets good going and returning on Second- 
and Third-days will be issued at 60 cents the 
round-trip. 

As the above trains run via the ‘* Subway,’’ 
Friends will procure their tickets and take trains 
at Reading Terminal ( 12th and Market streets) . 

The return train on Third-day will leave 
Maple Station at 4.24 p. m. 

Ask for special tickets to Friends’ Quarterly 
Meeting at Maple 

It is desirable that all who possibly can will 
avail themselves of the liberal arrangements 
thus secured. 

CHARLES E. THOMAS, 
EDMUND WEBSTER, 
JoszerpH W. THOMAS, 


Committee. 


A WEstT SIDE woman a few days ago 
was boasting to acaller of the virtues of 
her Chinese cook, and she emphasized the 
latter’s systematic methods as his special 
strong point. 

‘«John finishes his work at precisely the 
same minute every evening,’’ said she, 
proudly. ‘‘I always know exactly where 
he is and what he’ is doing at any time of 
the day.”’ 

‘* Well, what is he doing now? 
asked. 

‘*Let me see. Itis 7 0’clock. Well, 
he has just finished putting the dishes 
away, and at this moment is sweeping the 
kitchen. Come, let's go out and see if 
I'm not right.”’ 

They started through the dining-room 
and found everything in its place, as 
prophecied. Inthepantry the dishes were 
neatly arranged in their customary place. 
Then they opened the kitchen door. 

There in the centre of the room was 
John, and he was—complacently washing 
his feet in the dishpan ! 

The embarrassed mistress and her 
convulsed guest retired in haste. And the 
servant was probably dropped. [Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. } 


was 


JOHN RANDOLPH, the famous Virginian, 
according to an old story, once stopped 
at an inn near the forks of two roads. 
The innkeeper tried to draw him into a 
conversation, but failed. In the morning, 
Mr. Randolph called for his bill. The 
landlord tackled him again. ‘‘ Which 
way are you travelling, Mr. Randolph?”’ 
‘*Sir!*’ said Mr. Randolph, with a look 
of displeasure. ‘‘I asked which way you 
are travelling ?’’ ‘‘ Havel paid you my 
bill?’’ ‘*Yes.’’ ‘*Do I owe you any- 
thing more?’’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘* Well, I am 
going just wherelI please. Do you under- 
stand?’’ ‘*Yes.’’ Mr. Randolph drove 
off. Butin a few minutes he sent back 
to inquire which fork of the road to take. 
Mr. Kandolph still being within hearing 
distance, the landlord yelled, ‘Mr. 
Randolph, you don’t owe me one cent ; 
take whichever road you please."’ 


A LITTLE girl standing by the curb as 
one of her father’s parishioners drove up 
while smoking a cigar, thus accosted him : 
‘*Why! do you smoke?’’ ‘Sorry to 
say I do,’’ answered the member. ‘‘Well, 
my papa does, too, but he goes up to his 
study where God can’t see him.’’— 
[Epworth Herald. ] 
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"THE continual breaking of 

lamp-chimneys costs a 
good deal in the course ofa 
year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” 
or “pearl glass.” You will 
have no more trouble with 
breaking from heat. You will 
have clear glass instead of 
misty ; fine instead of rough ; 
right shape instead of wrong; 
and uniform, one the same ag 
another. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. ith it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PULLMAN CLUB CARS FOR THE 
WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN 
LIMITED, VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 
The distinctive feature of the Washington 

and Southwestern Vestibuled Limited of the 

Southern Railway in service between New York 

and New Orleans is the high-class of patronage. 


The travellers around the world invariably state 
that they consider this famous train one of the 
most delightful and luxurious they have seen. 
A new feature has been added in the way of a 
Club Car for the gentlemen, in which they can 
assemble and enjoy the delight of a social chat. 
The pleasure of the ladies has also been provided 
for by placing an observation car on the train 
for their especial occupancy. This train is now 
composed exclusively of vestibuled Pullman 
cars, with the exception of the dining-car 
service, which is under the exclusive manage- 
ment of the Southern Railway, the standard of 
which is superior to any similar service afforded 
anywhere in the world. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. will take pleasure in furnishing 
all information. 


UP THE HUDSON. 


ON 8th month 8, 15, 22, and 29 the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will run its usual 
midsummer excursions to the ‘‘ Upper Hudson,’’ 
under personal escort. Special trains will leave 
Broad Street Station at 7.34 a. m., stopping at 
principal points between Philadelphia and 
Trenton. 

A stop will be made at West Point, giviog 
those who disembark an hour and a half at that 
point, and enabling them to view the United 
>tates Military Academy. 

In order to insure an early return, no stop 
will be made at Newburgh, although the 
steamer will run to a point off that city and 
there turn. 

Tickets will be sold at the following round- 
trip rates: From Philadelphia, Bristol, and 
intermediate stations, $2.50; Trenton, $2.00; 
Tulpehocken, Westmoreland, and intermediate 
stations, $2.50; Upsal, Carpenter, and Allen’s 
Lane, $2.60; Wissahickon Heights, Highland, 
and Chestnut Hill, $2.70. 

At Germantown Junction connection will be 
made with regular trains from Chestnut Hill 
Branch. 

Tickets good only on special train and 
connections at above points. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages etc., etc. 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities | 


a Specialty 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate 
deposits. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


has removed to larger and 


more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia 


| throw away that nice bread. 
| need it some day.’ 


Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, | 


REAL ESTATE, 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. 
Chas. F. Cloud. 
Chas. Johnson 


(19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Norristown 


$2,00 YEAR MORTGAGE secured on 


480-acre farm in Labette County, Kansas Worth 
$13,000. Excellent Bond. Other mortgages as well 
secured in amounts from $500 up. Negotiated by 
TAYLOR, WHEELER & CO. 


Office, 39 E. Main Street. 


For sale by ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


503 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Just PUBLISHED. 
A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JosePH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


Ellw ood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Telephone 5807 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PPB PO PPE PO PF CP 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


FRIENDS’ 


Estate Brokers, 


| FINANCIAL AGENT FOR 


| INTEREST ALLOWED ON 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 


| covered a neighbor's chickens scratching | 
|in the 


FIVE PER CENT. SEVEN | 


] 
| PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD S SPECIAL | 
} 
| 





| and adjoining territory, on Seventh month 31, 


| Fig ) ) &.2 7 WN oO 5 
S. W. COR. 18TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA | Eighth tents 6, 25, 98, 07. nea menle $, EX, 


| m., 
| and good to return on regular trains within 
| seven days, including day of excursion, will be 
| sold at rate of $9.00 from Philadelphia, $8.40 
| from Harrisburg, $9.80 from 


| will not be good in Pu 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 

INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Chartered 1836 
| ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 


SURPLUS $5,000,000 

ACTs A8 TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MoORtT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAR- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


409 Chestnut Street. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


_The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
| Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrater, 


Interest allowed on | 


Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


ASA S. WING: 
ERTS FOULKE; 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


TALK OF 


‘* HARRY," 


THE TOTS. 
said his mother, ‘‘ don't | 
You may | 


‘*Well,’’ replied the little fellow, ‘‘if I | 
keep it till then it won't be fit to eat.’’ 


A little three-year-old miss one day dis- | 


back yard, and, calling to her 
mother, said: ‘‘Oh, mamma; Mrs. 
Smith's chickens are wiping their feet on | 


our grass !"’ 


‘*«Mamma,”’ said four-year-old Willie, 
‘«] wish I had a velocipede.’’ 

‘* Well,”’ she replied, ‘‘ why don’t you 
ask papa to buy you one?"’ 

‘I'd rather you would 
mamma,"’ replied the little diplomat. 
‘* You've known him longer than I have.”’ 


Grandma—'‘ What did you do with 
that basket of apples, Johnny ?"’ 

Johnny (a city chap of five)—‘: 
them to the cow, grandma."’ 

Grandma—‘' My goodness gracious! 
What did you do that for ?’’ 

Johnny—‘‘So she would give us some | 
nice fresh apple butter.’’—[Chicago 
News. | 


EXCURSIONS TO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 
THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company will | 
run special excursions to Buffalo on account of | 
the Pan-American Exposition,from Philadelphia 


17. and 26. Round-trip tickets, good going 


| only on train leaving Philadelphia at 8.30 a. m., 
' . > 
Harrisburg 11.35 a. m., Sunbury 12.48 p m., 


Williamsport 1.50 p. m., Lock Haven 2.26 p. 
and on local trains connecting therewith, 


Trenton, $8.40 
from Altoena, $9.00 from Lancaster, $9.00 from | 
Reading, $10.00 from Winchester, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. These tickets | 
Ilman parlor or sleeping 
cars in either direction. For specific time and 
rates, consult local ticket agents. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTE” 
LIGENCER, when answering 
tisements in it. This is of v 


us and to the advertisers. 


Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; 

Manager of Insurance Department, 

Assistant Traet OF ) Oticer, J. Ant ON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 
TH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON, 
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Mon’? 
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Vice President and Act: \ 
a ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, J. RO) 
AVID 
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Wash Fabrics 
Plain Colors 


Plain-color wash goods make 
up prettily with a trimming of 
lace, braid or embroidery in a 
contrasting shade. We mention 
a few of the fabrics we offer in 
all the wanted colors at prices the 
lowest for dependable qualities : 


Bates’ Seersucker, 27-inch—1214¢ 
Mercerized Ginghams, 30-in—35c 
Scotch Ginghams, 32-inch— 30c 
Caledonian Chambray, 32-in—20c 
Anderson’s Ginghams, 32-in— 40c 
Satin-Stripe Dimity, 30-inch—I5c 
Fine Irish Dimity, 30-inch —17c 
Berlin Lawns, 30-inch—10c to 15¢ 
German Linens, 32-inch — 50c 
Briar Rose Lawns, 30-inch—10c 


sent upon request. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprior, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


annum. 25 cents for six 


9 pisckde 3s’ trial. 


Boor INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
<<uU8 $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 





